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"Grizzly” Adams was one of the most fabu¬ 
lous characters of the Western frontier. 
Born plain John Adams of Medway, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and for some time a mild-man¬ 
nered shoemaker in Boston, he developed 
a kind of affection for wild animals. Even 
being mauled by a circus lion did not cool 
his interest in them for long. 

He went to California in the gold rush 
of 1849, made and lost three fortunes—and 
then decided to become a hermit in the 
Sierras. Before long he was capturing and 
training wild bears, among them the big¬ 
gest grizzly ever seen in North America. 
In the course of his strange career he suf¬ 
fered terrible wounds but never gave up 
his efforts to tame wild animals. Near the 
end of his hazardous life P. T. Barnum 
made him a spectacular part of the Greatest 
Show on Earth. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
GRIZZLY ADAMS 


Grizzly Adams was one of the most fabulous characters of 
the Western frontier. Born plain John Adams of Medway, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and for some time a mild-mannered shoemaker in 
Boston, he developed a kind of affection for wild animals. Even 
being mauled by a tiger in a wild animal show did not cool his 
interest in them for long. 

He went to California in the gold rush of 1849, made and 
lost three fortunes—and then decided to become a hermit in the 
Sierras. Before long he was capturing and training wild bears, 
among them the biggest grizzly ever seen in North America. 
In the course of his strange career he suffered terrible wounds, 
but he never gave up his efforts to tame wild animals. Near the 
end of his hazardous life, he was made a spectacular part of 
the Greatest Show on Earth by P. T. Barnum. 
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I 

Wherein One John Adams, Born in 
Massachusetts, Is Seen Riding a Grizzly 
Bear in California. How Could This Happen? 


Six gold miners of California sat hunkered down on their heels 
around their campfire one night listening to a seventh man who 
had just come from the mountains. None of them believed a word 
this man was saying. 

“But I tell you, I saw it with my own eyes,” he insisted. “An 
old man was riding a grizzly bear—right up there in the moun¬ 
tains.” He motioned toward the horizon where the mighty Sierra 
Nevada rose, peak after snowcapped peak shining in the 
moonlight. 

“He was coming along a trail,” he went on, lowering his voice 
as if the thought still awed him, “and the wind was whipping out 
his long gray hair and all that white beard. It might have been 
the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ himself. And then that awful beast 
he was riding, its great belly all arumble.” 
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The other miners glanced at each other, shaking their heads. 
They supposed that the poor fellow who was talking had been 
too long by himself in the lonely vastness of the Sierras. Those 
were the gold rush days in California, and more than one miner 
with the gold fever in him had come out of the hills talking 
strangely and telling about his crazy dreams as if they had 
really happened. 

As for seeing a man riding a grizzly bear—nothing could 
be crazier than that. The California grizzly (now extinct) was 
as powerful and dangerous an animal as the country has ever 
known. California grizzlies sometime weighed 1,500 pounds, 
which is as big as eight big men or fifteen well-grown boys. 
The Indians lived in deadly fear of them. Before white men 
came with rifles, man was not lord of creation in California. 
It was the grizzly bear who ruled the wilderness. He could smash 
a man’s brains with one slap of his 12-inch paw, and an Indian’s 
arrow did not seem to bother him much more than the sting of 
a mosquito. Even a man with a rifle was not always a match 
for a grizzly bear. Ideas about riding one could only come out 
of a madman’s dreams. And yet every word the miner had said 
was true. The man he had seen riding a monstrous bear in the 
mountains was Grizzly Adams, and before long the whole 
country was to know about him. 

Not only was he the greatest hunter and trapper the West 
had ever known, but he was also the most fearless animal 
trainer. Still, he was not old. His hair had turned gray when 
he was young, and sometimes this fooled people, although any¬ 
one seeing him swinging along a mountain trail—tall, lean, and 
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surefooted—would have known that he was in his prime and 
as rugged as a barbed-wire fence. 

For years grizzlies were his closest friends. He kept them 
around his mountain camps, the way another man might keep 
a pack of hound dogs, as company about the place. Sometimes 
on a cold winter night he would whistle up one of the beasts 
and settle down to sleep, his front warmed by the campfire 
embers and his back by the grizzly. He always said that there 
was nothing in the world as comfortable on a chilly mountain 
night as a nice grizzly to lean against. 

Grizzly Adams’ real name was John Adams, but for some 
reason which nobody understands he used to call himself James 
Capen Adams. His story started, far away from mountains 
and grizzly bears, in the town of Medway, Massachusetts, where 
he was born in 1812. He grew into a wiry boy, with sharp 
features and brilliant black eyes, and the only things he really 
cared very much about were wild animals and hunting. 

His father, a hardworking man, felt strongly that every boy 
should learn a trade so that he could earn a decent living when 
he grew up. Young Adams was apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
As his father explained, when the boy was twenty-one, he could 
do what he pleased with his life. But until then he would have 
to stick to his shoemaker’s bench. To young Adams, dreaming 
of being a great hunter like Daniel Boone, his twenty-first 
birthday must have seemed a century away. 

Near Medway there were no wild woods. It was a gentle, 
rolling country. Yet even there a boy could learn a great deal 
about woodcraft if he were willing to get up just as the morning 
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star—the star which is called the forerunner of dawn—showed 
above the horizon, and hike to a nearby pine lot for an hour or 
so before the day’s work began. That swampy pine lot was the 
closest thing to a forest which Medway had. 

Early morning is the best time in a pine lot anyway. That 
is the time when the birds are stirring and the foxes slip noise¬ 
lessly through the brush. There young Adams could train him¬ 
self to move as silently as the foxes, so that not a crackling 
twig would set the squirrels to chattering or warn the squawk¬ 
ing jays that anyone was about. He could try to see how close 
he could creep to a chipmunk before it saw him and flipped 
away. Or he could just stand still, with his eyes closed, training 
his ears to catch all the sounds around him: the faraway belling 
of a hound on the trail of a rabbit, the drumming of a ruffed 
grouse thumping its wings on a hollow log, or the autumn 
honking of wild geese flying south. And he could become an 
expert rifleman. One thing is sure: Long before he came of 
age, Adams was an accurate, fast shot. 

No doubt his parents thought that he would settle down 
and forget about hunting as he grew older. But Adams never 
forgot about hunting. As soon as he reached twenty-one, he 
threw down his shoemaker’s awl and hired himself out to a 
traveling show as a collector of wild animals. 

For a time he hunted through the forests of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, coming back to civilization only to 
bring in the animals he had trapped. It was just such a life 
as he had always longed for, and he might have lived happily 
in the forests for the rest of his days except for a certain Bengal 
tiger. 
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Adams met this tiger on one of his trips back to town. 
As he was handing over a collection of panthers, wolves, wild¬ 
cats, and foxes that he had captured in the hills, one of the 
owners of the wild animal show told him that they were having 
trouble with a tiger. The animal, which had once been tame, 
had grown vicious. Since Adams could manage wild animals 
with more skill than anyone else he knew, the owner told him 
to get to work and tame the tiger again. 

Adams was one of the bravest men who ever lived. Some 
people would call him foolhardy. It never occurred to him 
that he might not be able to handle a bad-tempered tiger as 
easily as he handled other animals. Besides, he loved danger. 
As he climbed into the tiger’s cage, instead of fear, he felt 
only a wonderful excitement at challenging a beast so much 
hercer and stronger than he. 
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The tiger was a splendid-looking animal, satin sleek, the 
muscles rippling under his orange and black hide as he slunk 
along the side of the cage, his every movement full of a sort of 
fearsome grace. 

Several times Adams went into the cage, senses all alert, 
never taking his eyes off the tiger’s face. Watching, too, the 
tiger did no more than snarl at him, until for just one moment 
Adams turned his head as he started to leave the cage. In that 
moment the tiger sprang. 

By the time bystanders were able to drag Adams out of the 
cage, he was unconscious, his back and shoulders so dreadfully 
clawed and chewed that at first he was not expected to live. 
Even when he finally began to mend, it was clear that his 
hunting days were over for a long time to come. But at least 
he could still use his hands. Once again Adams became a shoe¬ 
maker—this time in Boston. 

Even though his heart was not in it, he did well at the job. 
He earned a good living, married, and after a few years had 
managed to save more than $6,000. With this he bought a cargo 
of boots and shoes from England, expecting to sell them again 
and double his money. Instead, all the goods burned up in a 
fire and Adams lost everything he had. 

This blow was almost more than he could bear. Although 
he was a wonderfully brave man when it came to meeting 
danger, he was not at all brave about facing failure. Failure 
always made him want to run away. 

That was in 1849. Gold had just been discovered in Cali¬ 
fornia, and adventurous young men by the thousands were 
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hightailing it off to the goldfields in the hope of making their 
fortunes. Adams went hightailing off with the rest of them. 

But still bad luck followed him. In California during the 
next three years, he made and lost three tidy fortunes. Finally, 
completely discouraged and mad at the whole human race, he 
made up his mind to turn his back on towns and all the smooth- 
talking people who always managed to take his money away 
from him. He would go to the wild and lonely Sierras, he told 
himself, and there he would live by himself like a hermit, with 
animals as his only friends. 

Although he had very little money left, he did have an old 
wagon and a pair of oxen, as well as a few tools, two rifles, a 
pistol, and several bowie knives. Having packed some blankets 
and what provisions he could buy into the wagon, one autumn 
day he set off for the mountains. He was really running away 
again and trying to escape from his own failures. But this time 
he was escaping into the kind of life he was best suited for— 
the life of the wilderness, where the wild beasts would be his 
nearest neighbors. 

No one has ever been able to decide why Grizzly Adams 
had such a strange power over wild animals. Some say it was 
sheer courage, which the animals recognized and respected. 
Some say it was a deep, sure knowledge of animal nature. But 
others say it was a gift he was born with, as another man might 
be born with a gift for making music. In any case, during his 
life it made him famous, and after his death the story of his 
adventures became one of the great legends of the West. 
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Curious About Grizzlies, Adams Begins to 
Spy on Them. They Amuse Him Vastly. 
At Last He Captures Two Cubs. 








All winter Adams camped and hunted alone in the Sierras. 
At that time the Sierras were the stronghold of the grizzly 
bear. There was a strange thing about the grizzlies. In cold 
northern places they hibernated as other bears do. But farther 
south they slept for shorter periods, and some of them did not 
hibernate at all. Hunters reported sighting them during every 
month of the year, some of them above the snow line. 

Adams saw a number of grizzlies during his first winter in 
the mountains. Later on he came to feel that he must challenge 
to combat every grizzly he met. It was a matter of pride with 
him. During that first winter, however, he kept at a respectful 
distance from those great beasts that are known as Ursus 
horribilis, the horrible bear. But he used to watch them when- 
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ever he had a chance. The sight of one, rearing up on its hind 
legs to sniff the breeze, always filled Adams with something 
like awe. There was a vastness to its strength, he thought, which 
was like the vastness of the mountains themselves. 

Adams was perfectly contented living alone in the Sierras, 
but in the spring something happened which gave a new course 
to his life. He was offered a contract to collect skins and wild 
animals for shipment to menageries in the East. The idea de¬ 
lighted him so much that he forgot all about his plan to live 
the rest of his life as a hermit. He just swapped his oxen for 
a pair of mules and set off at once for the north and Washington 
Territory on the first of his famous hunting expeditions. 

With him he took two Indian boys, whom he called Tuolumne 
and Stanislaus because their tribes came from those regions. 
Their own names were too difficult for Adams to remember. 
The older boy, Tuolumne, was fifteen; Stanislaus was a year 
younger. They were both Digger Indians, and men of that tribe 
were not tall. The boys looked rather small for their ages. 
But, having grown up in the mountains, they could handle 
themselves well in the wilderness. Both turned out to be stout¬ 
hearted lads. 

The fourth member of the party was a young man from Texas 
named William Sykesey, an experienced woodsman and a pretty 
fair shot. Bill Sykesey was part Indian, too, judging from his 
dark complexion, high cheekbones, and long, straight black 
hair. 

A rugged-looking crew they made, too, as they packed along 
the shoulder of the mountains where they could find game to 
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keep them on their journey. They bristled with rifles, pistols, 
and bowie knives, and all of them were dressed in buckskins. 
Some Indians who had camped for a time in the Sierras had 
made an outfit for Adams in exchange for venison. He wore 
a fringed buckskin jacket and pants, moccasins, and a cap of 
untanned deerskin lined with soft rabbit fur and decorated with 
a foxtail. 

By the time they pulled into northeastern Washington six 
weeks later, two black bear cubs, captured in Oregon, rode 
along with them, their inquisitive heads poking out of a basket 
tied on one of the mules. 

Finally, they reached a valley among the hills, about 10 
miles from an Indian village, where there was a spring near at 
hand and plenty of grass for the mules. The spot looked good 
to Adams from the moment he laid eyes on it. So they unpacked 
their gear, tied the bears to a pine tree, and built up a roaring 
fire. That was their camp during all their stay in Washington. 
Nobody troubled about building a shelter. They just slept in 
blankets on the ground, with sacks filled with grass for pillows. 
If it rained, they could prop branches into a lean-to over their 
heads. 

The first thing Adams did was scout the countryside. When 
he came back, there was a glint in his eyes and a grin on his 
weather-beaten face. The surrounding country was as well 
stocked with game as the Happy Hunting Grounds. Not many 
miles away were high dry plains and antelope herds. In the 
opposite direction, less than a day’s journey from camp, there 
was a lake and marshy ground where elk fed. In between, 
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Adams had found timber—the hideout of cougars and wolves 
—and heavy brush, such as foxes love. Deer were everywhere 
in the valley, promising a good supply of venison. But the area 
which delighted Adams was a stretch of steep land without 
much timber, but with a dense growth of brush, very like the 
chaparral he knew in California. This was grizzly bear country. 
He had discovered the tracks of a big bear which had worn a 
trail from a cave on the steep slope to a little valley below. 
From the looks of the tracks, Adams decided that the cave 
must be occupied by an old she-bear and two yearling cubs. 

Although the grizzly of the Northwest was not so big as 
the grizzly of California, it was still an overwhelming beast. 
Menageries in the East would pay a tidy sum to get hold of one. 
Adams began at once to keep watch on the trail, and one 
morning he caught a glimpse of the bears. 

They were coming up the valley from their night’s foraging 
expedition, the old she-bear in the lead, a powerful beast, her 
great head swinging from side to side as she lumbered along. 
She was a darker brown than California grizzlies, her coat 
heavier and curlier, but frosted with lighter hairs like all true 
grizzlies, and she had the heavy grizzly hump on her shoulders. 
But it was the sight of the cubs following at her heels which 
excited Adams. He had never seen such handsome young ani¬ 
mals. They were already as big as young calves, their brown 
fur shading almost to black at their paws and underbellies, and 
for all their rolling gait, they ambled along with a sturdy grace, 
ears up, eyes alert. 

From his cover in the brush, Adams watched while they 
climbed the slope and disappeared into their cave. When he re- 
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turned to camp, his whole heart was set on the capture of those 
cubs. To do it, he knew, he would first have to tackle the old 
bear. 

Now whenever Adams was going to face danger, he preferred 
to face it alone. He could rely on himself. He could not always 
rely on other people. So early the next morning he was again 
waiting alone by the trail. This time he had a Kentucky rifle 
in his hands, a loaded Tennessee rifle beside him, and a lasso 
coiled nearby. 

Presently he heard a whuffing sound, and the old bear came 
into view with her cubs trotting behind her. Adams’ first shot 
knocked the she-bear over. But one shot seldom kills a grizzly. 
This one only stunned the old bear. Adams barely had time to 
grab his Tennessee rifle before she scrambled to her feet and 
rushed him. His second shot killed her instantly. In a flash 
Adams leaped out of the bushes toward the cubs, swinging his 
lasso. For an instant the startled cubs stood still. Then they 
both suddenly turned in their tracks and shot past him so fast 
that at his first throw the rope fell short. 

They could run every bit as fast as he could, Adams dis¬ 
covered, racing after them down the trail. All at once both cubs 
skidded to a stop, whirled, and charged furiously at him. Adams 
stood stock still in amazement. The cubs were not fooling either, 
he saw, nor were they of a size to be trifled with. He was happy 
enough to see a tree handy. Adams sprinted for it and swung 
himself up just as the little bears reached its base. They both 
started climbing right up after him, so that Adams had to slap 
at their paws to keep them off. 

Finally, discovering that they were getting only sore paws 
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for their efforts, the cubs backed down the tree and raged 
around its base. Adams sat back on his branch and roared 
with laughter. He had never been in such an absurd position— 
the mighty hunter, chased up a tree by a pair of cubs. 

Older and wiser bears probably would have kept Adams 
stuck in the tree for an uncomfortably long time. But the cubs 
knew nothing about starving out an enemy. Within half an hour 
they forgot Adams and went trotting off together. 

As soon as they disappeared among the bushes, Adams slid 
down from his tree, still chuckling. He might as well give up 
the idea of running the cubs down on foot, he decided. It would 
take horses to do that job. 

That afternoon Adams saddled one of the mules, and taking 
some dried venison as a present, he rode to the nearby Indian 
village to call on the chief, a hardheaded but good-natured old 
man named Kennasket. Although Chief Kennasket had reason 
to feel distrustful of white men, he was pleased with the venison 
and, after talking for a time with Adams, agreed to lend him 
three horses, provided one of his braves could go with them 
to make sure of their safe return. Adams promised to pay for 
their use with more venison. 

Early the next morning Adams, with the young Texan Bill 
Sykesey and the older of the two Indian boys, Tuolumne, rode 
out for a second attempt to capture the cubs. His plan was to 
drive them down the trail and into the open valley, where it 
would be easy to lasso them. 

To Adams’ disgust, Bill Sykesey and Tuolumne, too excited 
to wait until the cubs passed them, spurred their horses out 
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of the bushes as soon as the bears came into view. Instead of 
running down the trail, the cubs broke for cover and dashed 
into a thicket where it was impossible to follow them. 

After that, the cubs no longer followed the trail. They seemed 
to have vanished into the wilds for good. Still Adams was not 
ready to give up. Before sunset one night, he rode out to a 
little pond formed by an underground spring in the middle 
of the valley. He had seen the tracks of cougars, deer, wolves, 
and bears in the mud nearby. His cubs would be coming there 
to drink some time during the night, he told himself. 

It was a still night without so much as a rustling in the bushes 
or the hooting of an owl to break the silence. In spite of himself, 
Adams began to nod; he woke with a start. At that very moment 
the cubs passed him, but they had already been to the pond for 
their drink and were now heading up the mountain toward 
their cave. Long before he could overtake them, they scuttled 
into a dense growth of chaparral. 

Adams felt as if he were chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. But he 
was a mulish man when his mind was set. The next night he 
was at the pond again, and this time Bill Sykesey and Tuolumne 
were with him. 

The men on their horses stayed hidden in the brush while 
the moon rose and set again and the stars wheeled overhead. 
Once a pack of wolves slipped noiselessly out of the shadows. 
When they had lapped their fill of water, they broke into a 
chorus of howls, those eerie and desolate howls which will 
always set a man’s teeth on edge when he hears them at night 
in the wilderness. Once a band of antelope came stepping 
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through the moonlight, and several times Adams saw deer. 
Though his finger itched on the trigger, he did not move while 
the animals drank and left again undisturbed. 

At dawn, when the shapes of trees and bushes had begun 
to loom gray in the early light, from the direction of the moun¬ 
tainside, Adams heard a yapping that sounded like cubs. He 
strained his eyes into the shadows. Presently two little bears 
scampered past. They shoved their noses into the pond, and 
when they had drunk all the water they wanted, they wallowed 
and splashed in the pool for a few minutes before they scrambled 
out to roll around and wrestle in the coarse grass. 

Adams gave a low whistle. At the signal all three men burst 
out of the bushes, spurring their horses and swinging their 
lassos. For an instant there was a wild tangle of horses and 
bears. Then the little she-bear broke away and bounded down 
the valley with Adams galloping at her heels. 

It was a long chase before Adams finally managed to lasso 
her. When he had her safely muzzled and tied, he squatted on 
the ground beside her. She was a beautiful little animal, he 
thought with admiration, and she had the sort of fighting spirit 
he loved. 

Sykesey and Tuolumne were waiting when he rode back to 
the pond. Their hands were scratched and bitten, but both of 
them looked pleased with themselves. The little he-bear lay 
bound at their feet. They had chased him into a thicket, they 
said, and then they had crawled in and captured him by hand. 

That night in camp, with the cubs tied to a pine tree, they 
all sat down to a victory dinner of venison crisped over a roaring 
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fire and washed down with tea brewed from mountain herbs. 

Before Adams rolled up his blanket, he took a final look at 
his cubs. They both were asleep, but as he came near, the little 
she-bear opened her eyes, gave a ferocious growl, and lunged 
at him. Adams backed off, grinning. That night no one could 
have guessed that the angry little bear would become his true 
and devoted friend for life. 
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Not Content with Capturing Bears, A dams 
Tries His Luck with Wolues. The Results 
Are Surprising for One Who Started as a 

Shoemaker . 
























Three days later Adams started to build his traps. Long 
before sunrise that morning he was up, shouting at the boys. 

Adams always felt at his best in the early morning, and he 
had no patience with people who slept after the birds began 
to twitter. But as he looked at the boys, curled comfortably 
by the embers of last night’s fire, his expression of disgust 
changed to amusement. Creeping up close to them, he suddenly 
let out a great roar. Adams had a tremendous voice, and when 
he put his mind to it, he could outroar a bull. The boys leaped 
out of their blankets as if half a dozen wildcats had torn into 
them. 

Adams did not let them linger over their breakfasts either. 
He was in a perfect fret to be gone. They had delayed too long 
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before starting to build their traps. First it had taken them 
several days to catch the grizzly cubs. After the Indian brave 
had ridden back to his village with the horses, they had spent 
a few more days hunting in order to pay Chief Kennasket the 
venison which they had promised him. 

“And we can’t keep on catching live animals with our lassos, 
the way we did the cubs,” Adams said, hustling the boys away 
from the fire to load the mules with axes, saws, hammers, augers, 
chisels, shovels, and knives. 

That was the beginning of two weeks of the hardest kind 
of work. The traps, three in all, were built a mile or so apart 
in ravines. While Adams and Bill Sykesey hewed and sawed, 
the Indian boys hauled timber with the mules. 

The traps were big, boxlike affairs, 10 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 5 feet high. Each one was built between two trees and 
firmly pinned there. This position doubled its strength. Since 
they had no nails, the men also had to hack out a great number 
of wooden pins to fasten the timbers together. 

The trickiest part of the job was building the doors. These 
were to slide up and down in grooves and drop shut as soon as 
an animal jerked at the bait inside the trap. Adams swore that 
once the trap was sprung, no animal in the area could crash its 
way out. 

A few days after the first trap had been finished and baited, 
Adams rode down the steep trail into the ravine to look it over. 
There were animal tracks near at hand, he saw at once, but 
the bait in the trap was untouched. 

Adams got off his mule and knelt on the ground. The tracks 
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had been made by a fox, and a smart one at that. Adams could 
read a whole story from those paw prints in the earth. The fox 
had trotted up to look the trap over. He had circled it once, 
pausing a minute at the open door. Then, very prudently, he 
had trotted away again as if he had recognized it as a dangerous 
object. 

For a minute Adams knelt there with a disgusted expression 
on his face. He was sure that the fox would spread the word 
all through the ravine so that not a beast in the neighborhood 
would come near the trap. In some way or other, he was con¬ 
vinced, animals knew how to pass their thoughts along. He 
had seen it happen a dozen times. 

Finally, he stood up and set briskly to work. First he hunted 
about for any chips left behind from the building of the trap, 
which might show that it was man-made. Then he gathered 
stones and old logs and placed them carefully against the trap 
to give it a more natural look. When he had smoked it to 
darken the color and destroy the human scent, he rode his mule 
in a big circle around the trap, dragging a haunch of venison 
so that the whole area would have an enticing smell to wild 
noses. 

Before long he was repaid for his trouble. When he visited 
it the next time with Tuolumne, he found the trap sprung. In¬ 
side was a black she-wolf, a big one, too, in a wild fury, all 
her fangs showing and her eyes red with rage at the sight of 
Adams looking in at her. Her two whelps were with her. 

For a minute Adams considered the situation. Then he told 
Tuolumne to get a stick and poke it through a crack. He him¬ 
self scrambled to the top of the trap and, through a hole in the 
roof, let down a rope with a noose at its end. 
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As Tuolumne shoved the stick toward her, the wolf leaped 
and grabbed it in her teeth. While she was busy biting at it, 
Adams jerked the noose into position around her neck and 
pulled it taut. The she-wolf was held as securely as if she were 
bound. It would be no job at all to put a collar on her and 
attach it to a lasso. 

“And what are you doing?” Adams asked Tuolumne as he 
climbed down from the roof and started to open the door. The 
boy had grabbed a big club and was holding it in front of him 
as if he were expecting a battle. “Do you think you’re going 
to have to fight off the whelps?” 

The two wolf cubs were both overexcited but they certainly 
were not big enough to cause any trouble. 

“I’m just going to keep them from running away,” Tuolumne 
said, looking embarrassed. 

“You won’t need a club for that,” Adams told him. “As 
long as we have the mother, the whelps are as safely ours as if 
we had them chained.” 

He opened the door of the trap, and both wolf cubs shot out 
and hid in the bushes. Adams paid no attention to them. He 
busied himself putting a rawhide collar on the she-wolf and 
attaching lassos to it. Then the men got on their mules and 
started back to camp, leading the wolf by two lassos stretched 
between the mules. After they had gone a short distance, Adams 
looked over his shoulder. The little wolf cubs had come out 
of the bushes and were hurrying along behind their mother. 

Several times Adams climbed off his mule to fix the lassos, 
and each time the she-wolf snarled and tried to snap at him. 
Whenever this happened, the wolf cubs came charging up to 
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bite furiously at his leggings. Adams had never been particularly 
fond of wolves, but as he told Tuolumne, the sight of the two 
baby wolves rushing so pluckily to the defense of their mother 
was as brave a sight as he had ever seen. 

A few days later they found another black wolf in the trap. 
So now there were four wolves and four bears chained to trees 
in camp, all eating their heads off. Even while the men were 
finishing the other traps, the hunting continued. They always 
seemed to be needing meat. Adams and Bill Sykesey were both 
big eaters, and the two young Indians, being growing boys, ate 
like wolves themselves. 

The main meal of the day was in the evening. Maybe there 
would be a bear roast or a haunch of venison, Indian cakes or 
bread, which the boys knew how to make, and plums and ber¬ 
ries gathered from the mountain. 

After dinner they threw great logs on the fire, enough to 
keep it burning until morning. Then they all drew close because 
night is a time when hunters want to shut the wilderness out 
and stay together, safe in the bright circle of firelight. 

Some wonderful tales were told around that campfire while 
the flames leaped up and the shadows flickered across the dark 
and weather-beaten faces and wild beasts prowled through 
the night around them. Voices of the wilderness echoed through 
all their talk—the lonely howl of wolves and coyotes or the 
sudden scream of a cougar in the distance to tell them that 
somewhere a big cat was hunting. Then the animals in camp 
would grow restless, and the men would hear the rattling of 
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their chains and the padding of their feet as they paced back 
and forth. 

Sometimes Adams and Bill Sykesey told hunting tales, and 
sometimes the Indian boys told legends of their tribes, legends 
which, they said, should never be spoken about in the daytime 
but only at night, since they were about the old, old days and 
people who were long dead. 

Occasionally a strange thought occurred to Adams. He would 
remember the ugly mood he was in when he left San Francisco, 
mad at everybody and determined to have nothing more to do 
with the human race. During his winter in the Sierras, he re¬ 
membered, he had imagined himself a lone eagle on the heights, 
looking down on the rest of the world. And now here he was, 
responsible for the safety of the whole camp, surrounded by 
animals and boys. 

He would glance around the fire at the faces of his friends: 
dark, eager Tuolumne, beginning to fill out, almost more man 
than boy now; young Stanislaus with his clever fingers and 
tremendous desire to please; Bill Sykesey, already an experi¬ 
enced hunter, but with moods which swung as violently as a 
pine tree in a gale. Whatever concerned any of them, Adams 
knew, was very close to his own heart, too. 

No doubt about it, he thought, the responsibility had changed 
him. He would never again be content to mind only his own 
selfish business. A man’s own business, he had learned, has to 
take in the business of other people, too. 
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A Grizzly Named Lady Washington 
Turns Out to Be No Lady at AIL But 
Adams Learns to Think Like a Bear—and 
Begins His Taming Ways. 







The camp was a hubbub of work. There were traps to be 
visited, venison and bear meat to be jerked and dried, and 
skins to be tanned. These were mainly antelope, deer, and bear 
skins, although Adams collected wolf skins, too, for trading 
with Chief Kennasket and his braves. The Indians liked to make 
leggings out of them. 

In the early morning, while one of the boys looked after the 
mules and the other cooked breakfast, Adams fed and trained 
his wild animals. If he came back early from hunting, he spent 
another hour with them before dinner. 

The black bears, captured in Oregon, were already as friendly 
as puppies. Part of the time Adams let them run loose. They got 
under people’s feet but made no effort to run away. The grizzly 
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bears were another matter. They were as wild as the day he 
brought them to camp. By nature they were far more savage 
than the black bears. They were bigger, too, having been nearly 
a year and a half old when he caught them. Although they grew 
accustomed to the sight of Adams hunkered down on his heels 
just beyond the reach of their chains, they did not become one 
bit more friendly. 

The little she-bear was especially savage. Adams named her 
Lady Washington, although, as he admitted, she was anything 
but ladylike. Whenever she had a chance, she lunged at him. 
One day her snapping jaws came within an inch of catching 
him. If Adams had not been remarkably catlike on his feet, 
she might have taken off his arm. 

From a safe distance he considered her. It was stupid to keep 
a grizzly around camp, eating like a horse, growing bigger every 
day, and attacking anyone who came near her as if that were 
her favorite sport. It was now a question of who bossed the 
camp—bears or men. 

A mother bear always cuffed a cub when it misbehaved, 
Adams knew. And the cuff of a full-grown grizzly was some¬ 
thing which a young bear remembered for a long time. Not like 
the sort of slap a man could give—Lady Washington would 
not even feel that. 

Adams hunted until he found a good strong stick. When he 
came back with it, he stepped firmly toward Lady Washington. 
She was on her back, rolling in the pine needles, but on seeing 
Adams approach, she scrambled to her feet and rushed at him. 
Adams gave her a resounding whack. 
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At that, the grizzly went wild with fury. Again and again she 
leaped at him, mouth open, all her teeth showing, and each time 
Adams gave her another whack, keeping just outside the reach 
of her chain. 

Lady Washington was not a stupid bear. It did not take her 
long to discover that biting at Adams was no longer a pleasant 
exercise. Making grumbling sounds in her throat, she backed 
off and lay down, astonished, probably, to find the man whom 
she had chased up a tree suddenly fighting back. Holding the 
stick where she could see it, Adams took a step forward, until 
he was well within reach of her chain. Lady Washington gave 
a threatening growl, and Adams whacked her for that, too. 

When she finally let him pat her shaggy coat, he brought her 
an extra-tasty meal, which Lady Washington gulped down 
greedily. But this was only an armed truce. Adams wanted more 
than that. 

Stanislaus had found a bee tree, and there was wild honey 
in camp. A few days later, after feeding his bears, Adams put 
some honey in a pan. When he moved close to Lady Washing¬ 
ton, she watched him carefully, but she made no move to attack 
him. Adams set the pan on the ground and squatted beside it. 

The bear came padding over, sniffing eagerly. She shoved her 
nose in the pan and started slurping up the honey with her 
tongue. Even when she had licked the last traces from the pan 
and from her own nose, she kept poking at the pan with her 
nose and turning it over. 

Adams sat perfectly still. Presently the grizzly raised her head 
and sniffed at Adams. He could see her nostrils widen as she 
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sampled the human scent. His scent was already perfectly famil¬ 
iar to her. But now the meaning of the human smell seemed 
to be changing for her and becoming something new to be 
explored. 

Adams was not always very sharp about understanding 
people, but he was seldom mistaken about animals. He read that 
questing nose as the bear’s first response to him as something 
other than an enemy. Without hesitation he reached and 
scratched her under the chin. The bear had never had her chin 
scratched before. For a moment she was undecided. Then slowly 
she half closed her eyes and gave an oofing sound of pleasure. 

Within a week Adams tried to lead her around camp with 
only a lasso tied to her rawhide collar. He expected a struggle. 
To his surprise, as soon as Lady Washington saw what was 
expected of her, she ambled along behind him with perfect good 
nature. After all, during the whole of her life she had been 
following at the old she-bear’s heels. 

He also managed to train the other grizzly, although to 
Adams the male cub could not compare to Lady Washington. 
It was the Lady’s very spunk which endeared her to him. When 
she was tame enough to follow him without being led, Adams 
decided to train her to carry a pack. And an extraordinary sight 
it would be, too, to have a grizzly bear—the terror of the West 
—padding along beside him, toting his gear! 

With this sensational picture in mind, Adams filled an old 
flour sack with sand and tied it onto the Lady’s shaggy back. 
But for once Lady Washington refused to cooperate. As soon 
as the pack was in place, she twisted her head around and tore 
at it with her teeth until all the sand ran out. 
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Adams tried to talk it over with her, explaining carefully 
what was required of her. He always believed that animals 
could understand him when he talked reasonably to them. In 
this case arguments were of no use. Lady Washington just 
worked herself into a rage, and Adams was obliged to give up his 
idea, at least for the time being. Not that her bad temper lasted 
long. As soon as he stopped nagging her about the pack sack, 
the Lady was as friendly and amiable as ever. 

At this time Adams and the three boys were planning to build 
another trap. When they started out for their first day’s work 
on it, Adams let Lady Washington come, too, although the trap 
was a full four miles from camp. The Lady was as mannerly as 
he could wish. She ambled along beside him all the way, and 
at noon she sat down beside him to share his lunch. 

Toward evening, when it was time to stop work, Adams gave 
his rifle to young Stanislaus. With so many boys and animals to 
feed, there was always need for meat in camp, and Adams could 
' not go hunting that day himself. He had to take his grizzly bear 
straight back to camp. Stanislaus, with Bill Sykesey and Tuo¬ 
lumne, could go home by a roundabout route, killing what game 
they could find on the way. 

As Adams started off alone with the Lady, he was armed with 
only a pistol and a bowie knife. Before he had gone very far, he 
sighted a herd of deer grazing on a hillside. For a minute he 
stood watching them, thinking what fine venison steaks they 
would make. Then he noticed a thicket not far away. Under 
cover of the thicket, he thought, it might be possible to creep 
close enough for a pistol shot before the deer took off in alarm. 

But as he was crawling through the brush with the Lady fol- 
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lowing, he began to feel uneasy. This was grizzly country. 
There could be bears in the thicket. If one were to attack, 
Adams would have very little chance of protecting himself. His 
pistol was practically useless against a grizzly, and he had Lady 
Washington to look out for, too. No venison was worth the 
risk he was running. The deer were still grazing, unalarmed, but 
Adams started to back out of the thicket. All at once, he heard 
a snort from Lady Washington and the strange clicking of her 
teeth, a sound such as grizzlies make when they sense danger. 

Reaching for his pistol, Adams whipped around and found 
himself looking straight into the eyes of a savage old grizzly. 
The huge bear had reared up on his hind legs directly behind 
the Lady, and every bristling hair showed his dangerous mood. 

Adams’ first thought was to edge quietly toward a nearby tree. 
Without taking his eyes off the bear, he reached for the chain, 
which was wrapped around the Lady’s neck, and began to un¬ 
wind it, making as little noise as possible. The old grizzly 
dropped to all fours and moved a few paces nearer, his great 
head swaying from side to side as he approached. Adams froze. 
The bear reared up again on his hind legs and stood towering 
there, watching Adams. 

As Adams very well knew, if he moved again, the bear would 
do one of two things. Either he would charge or he would turn 
and make off into the brush. From the rising fur on his neck, 
he seemed likely to charge. 

Adams did not move a muscle. Neither did the bear. They 
stood there, grizzly and man, staring at each other, eye to eye, 
as still as stone. In the silence, Adams felt the bear’s indecision. 
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This moment was his only hope, Adams knew with the sure 
wisdom of a mountain man. He had just one useful weapon— 
surprise. 

The next moment Adams did four things at once. He leaped 
into the air, fired his pistol, rattled the Lady’s chain, and gave 
the loudest, wildest yell he could force from his lungs. 

With a snort of astonishment, the grizzly lurched around and 
tore away through the brush, with Adams still yelling after his 
retreating rump. Then suddenly Adams stopped and stared 
down at the Lady. She was growling deep in her throat and tug¬ 
ging at her chain in a frenzy to take on the old grizzly. Adams 
had seldom loved a human being more than he loved his bear 
at that moment. If it had come to a fight, Lady Washington 
would have pitched in on his side. 

Probably at that moment Adams first got his astonishing idea 
—the idea of training a grizzly to hunt with him. A grizzly to 
hunt grizzlies! Nothing could be more spectacular than that. 

He reached camp with Lady Washington an hour after sun¬ 
down, thinking what a fine tale he would have to tell the boys. 
But the boys themselves had an astonishing story to tell. When 
they had come back to camp, they told him excitedly, the fire 
had been burning merrily—proof that someone had been there 
only a short time before. Then they had discovered that some 
salt, pepper, gunpowder, lead, and a sack of dried meat were 
gone. Even worse, the two little black bears had disappeared. 
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Though Adams Has Earned the Sobriquet 
of GRIZZLY, He Knows the Bear Is Not 
Man’s Best Friend. A Sad Circumstance 

Proues Him Right. 




That night no one slept close to the campfire. Adams made 
the boys move their blankets into the shadows, where they could 
not be seen so easily if the marauders came back. As an added 
precaution, he tied Lady Washington to a tree close to where he 
himself slept. Although a bear looks slow and drowsy, as Adams 
knew, it is a wakeful animal. If anything came near camp, the 
Lady would be sure to give warning. 

All that night they slept undisturbed, but on the second morn¬ 
ing they were wakened by the shouts of Indians and leaped up 
out of their blankets just as three braves rode into camp. They 
came from the Indian village and carried a message from Chief 
Kennasket. 

The chief, the braves said, was now ready to sell two of his 
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horses to the palefaces if the palefaces would pay his price. Part 
of this price would have to be Adams’ two wolf whelps. 

At different times, Adams had spoken to the chief about 
buying horses. He promised the braves he would visit the chief 
the next day to talk it over. 

As they all were sitting around the campfire eating a huge 
breakfast of antelope steaks, the braves gave them some news. 
More white hunters, they said, were in the neighborhood, 
camped a few miles from the other side of the village. 

One of the braves held up three fingers. “Three hunters,” he 
said. Then he held up two fingers. “Two black bears.” After a 
moment he added, “Like your black bears.” 

“If they look like mine,” Adams said, “then they must be 
mine.” But he was still puzzled. If the hunters had been in need 
of provisions, they might well have helped themselves to salt, 
flour, and even dried meat. Such was the custom of the wilder¬ 
ness. But why had they taken the little bears? It made no sense. 

The next day, with Tuolumne, Adams set out for the Indian 
village, carrying with him a present of meat and the two wolf 
whelps. The little wolves were quite tame by that time, and 
they let the delighted old chief pick them up and play with 
them. After some discussion, the men agreed that the price for 
two horses would be the two wolf whelps, two sacks of dried 
venison, and a black bear. Adams handed over the two wolves 
immediately, promising to return with a black bear and the 
venison. Then he and Tuolumne climbed onto their new horses 
and rode off to the strange hunters’ camp. 

As they drew near, a man got up from the campfire and 
walked toward them. “Mr. Kimball!” Adams shouted. He had 
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crossed the plains with this man back in 1849. “What brings you 
to these wild regions?” he asked, jumping off his horse. 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Adams,” Kimball said, gripping 
Adams’ hand, “I never would have got so far except for that 
canteen of water you gave me back on the Colorado desert.” 

Adams remembered the time perfectly. Adams, Kimball, and 
another man had been too worn out during the crossing of the 
90-mile desert to travel any farther. They had been left by the 
rest of the company to get along as best they could on one can¬ 
teen of water. 

“That canteen saved my life,” Kimball said, shaking his head 
at the memory. 

Since then, he and two friends, Kimball explained, had come 
to the northern territory to settle. They had stopped to spend 
a week or so hunting. Then Kimball burst out laughing. He said 
he had passed Adams’ camp several times without finding him 
at home. Finally, he had taken some supplies and the two bears, 
knowing that Adams would be sure to come hunting for his 
cubs. 

A pretty silly way to make his presence in the area known, 
Adams thought. But hunters always did have a strange sense 
of humor. 

Kimball’s two friends were named Foster and Partridge; both 
were from Texas. Before they went to sleep that night, Adams 
made them all promise to visit him for a big hunt five days later. 

The next morning Adams and Tuolumne stopped at the In¬ 
dian village on their way back to camp. “You can have your 
choice,” Adams told Chief Kennasket as he set the two bears 
on the ground. 
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The chief looked at the two romping bears and shook his 
head. He said that he could not make up his mind between them. 
He would have to have both bears. In exchange for the second 
bear, he gave Adams another horse. 

Five days later Kimball and his friends arrived at Adams’ 
camp for the big hunt. First Adams took them to a lake some 
25 miles from camp, a beautiful spot where Adams had hunted 
twice before. Wooded hills surrounded the lake, and green 
plains stretched away beyond the hills. On one side of the lake 
there was marshy ground, half a mile wide and several miles 
long, where the tules grew thick and tall. There, during the dry 
weather, the elk loved to gather in the heat of the day, to stand 
almost up to their knees in mud and water, stamping about to 
keep cool until evening, when they moved out to graze on the 
plains. 

The hunters tied their horses near a wooded stream by the 
lakeshore and then spread out, beating their way through the 
tules. Before long they heard the whistle of a bull elk in front 
of them. After that, they moved more carefully until, after a 
few hundred yards, they heard the whistle again, so clear a 
sound that they knew a band of elk must be close at hand. As 
soon as he caught sight of the elk, Adams gave the men their 
instructions. Each man was to pick out one elk. They all were 
to fire at once, then all reload and wait, motionless, until an¬ 
other chance came to fire together. 

At the first volley the elk milled around, bewildered. The 
hunters had a chance for a second shot before the band took off 
in alarm. As the elk raced by, it was like a great rushing wind 
through the tules. It sounded as if a hundred elk were passing, 
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but the tules were too high for the hunters to make any ac¬ 
curate count. They had killed three elk, they discovered. 

Back in the timber by the stream, they hauled the meat into 
the trees where it would be safe from predators and settled 
down to a dinner of elk cooked over the campfire. Afterward, 
comfortably tired after the day’s hunt, they leaned back lazily 
against the tree trunks, listening to the piping of frogs in the 
marshes and the occasional hoot of an owl or telling stories of 
hunting and other adventures in the wild country until finally 
the coals burned low and the men rolled up in their blankets 
to sleep. 
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The next day, when they had shot three more elk, Adams 
called a halt. It would take two trips to carry all the meat to 
base camp, and Adams was not a man to shoot more animals 
than he needed for food. 

At the base camp they ran into a problem. They had a great 
deal of meat in camp now, and as it grew dark, all around them 
they could hear coyotes and wolves howling and yelping, drawn 
by all that tempting food. Someone would have to sit up all 
night and guard it. 

Adams and Kimball took the first watch. As they talked, 
Kimball passed along a piece of news. When he had been in 
Portland, Oregon, he said, a vessel bound for Boston had been 
lying in the harbor. It was going to sail the end of September. 
This gave Adams an idea. Why not take his animals to Portland 
and ship them East from there? Portland was much nearer than 
California. Then a second idea occurred to him. He had only a 
month left before he had to set out. He wanted a large number 
of animals and furs to ship, as well as a big supply of dried meat 
to feed his animals on the way. He would have to do a great deal 
of hunting. Since these Texans were good fellows, brave and 
skilled, Adams made them a proposition. He suggested that they 
all join forces and hunt together. If Kimball and his two friends 
would stay to help him gather a good shipment and go with him 
to the coast, he said, he would pay them a reasonable wage. 
Kimball talked it over with his friends, who were enthusiastic, 
and off they went to collect their own gear and get ready for a 
month’s big hunt. 

So now there were seven in the company. Even Adams was 
astonished at the numbers of animals they caught in the next 
few weeks and at their growing store of skins and provisions. 
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They had built two new traps and managed to capture three 
black bear cubs, three black wolves, and three black foxes. 

Since Stanislaus was the youngest boy in the group, he usu¬ 
ally got the job of staying behind to guard the camp. It was a 
responsible job for a fourteen-year-old boy. Maybe he was sorry 
not to have been in on the hunting, but he never showed it. 
While the men were gone, he worked like a beaver, boiling out 
bear oil, jerking and hanging meat, and, when the meat was dry, 
packing it in sacks he had made out of antelope hide tied to¬ 
gether with thongs. 

Adams was depending principally on elk and buffalo meat to 
make up the provisions he needed for the trip to Portland. It 
was strange to find buffalo so far west. Usually the buffalo herds 
stayed on the great plains to the east. But a band had wandered 
westward, and Adams took his friends buffalo hunting in a 
valley which the Indians had described to him, a grassy valley 
where plains rolled off as far as the men could see. 

For five days they hunted there, and then they spent two 
more days drying the meat and starting the curing of the hides. 

On the eighth day they trudged back to the base camp, their 
six horses and two mules laden with sacks of dried meat, with 
antelope hides, deer hides, buffalo hides, and fox skins. 

Next, they made another trip to the elk lake. After the first 
day’s hunt, which brought them three elk, they all settled down 
to sleep. But in the middle of the night Adams woke with a start. 
There was not a sound, not the rustling of a leaf. Yet Adams 
lay still, all his senses alert, sure that some danger had brought 
him awake. Then he saw something stir, and by the firelight he 
made out the shape of a huge grizzly bear moving silently into 
camp. 
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Adams always slept with his rifle beside him. In one motion 
he grabbed his rifle, leaped up out of the blankets, and fired. 
The grizzly gave a tremendous growl and made off into the 
darkness. 

By that time all the men were out of their blankets. Young 
Foster began at once to pull on his boots, swearing that he was 
going after the grizzly right then and there. 

Adams stood stock still, staring at him. “Have you gone 
mad?” he asked. “Nobody but a crazy man would go after a 
grizzly in the dark.” 

Foster still insisted, giving a hitch to his pants and grabbing 
his rifle. 

“You’ll not go one step out of this camp,” Adams told him. 
“Take off your boots and lie down.” 

Reluctantly Foster put down his rifle. But as Adams rolled 
up in his blanket, he was still worried. Although Foster was a 
likable young fellow, bold and always ready to help, there was 
a rash streak in his nature which would prevent him from ever 
becoming a really fine hunter, Adams felt. It might even lead 
to disaster. 

The next morning at breakfast Adams gave the young man 
a lecture on grizzlies, stressing what a ferocious beast an angry 
grizzly could be. He ended by saying, “If a grizzly ever gets you 
down, lie perfectly still and pretend to be dead. Don’t move so 
much as a muscle, no matter how badly scratched and bitten 
you may be.” It was a simple enough rule, but one which had 
saved many a hunter’s life. As he explained, no member of the 
bear tribe will ever harm a dead man’s body. 

The men had hardly started on their hunt before they spotted 
a big grizzly, probably their visitor of the night before. With 
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her were two cubs, a year and a half old, already big and 
dangerous animals. Young Foster was beside himself at the 
sight. Since it was his first chance at a grizzly, he was all 
aquiver with eagerness and worried for fear that one of the other 
men would bring down the she-bear before he could take a shot 
at her. 

Adams told him that they all would hike up to a wooded 
knoll beyond the bears’ feeding ground, where they could cover 
one another if anything went wrong. But Foster would have 
none of that idea. He was going straight out after her, he in¬ 
sisted, adding to Adams’ disgust, “I can kill a bear as easily as 
I can kill a buck.” 

Tomfool talk, Adams thought, but since Foster was act¬ 
ing as stubborn as a mule about it, Adams finally shrugged his 
shoulders. “At least promise not to fire until the rest of us reach 
the knoll,” he said. 

Foster promised readily enough, and the other'men set out 
for the hillside. They had gone barely halfway before they heard 
a rifleshot, followed by a terrible roar, such as a grizzly makes 
when it charges a man. 

Adams whirled and raced toward the sound. As he cleared 
the trees, he took in the whole scene at one glance. Foster had 
wounded the beast and then run for a tree as the grizzly charged 
him. Before he could climb out of reach, the bear had grabbed 
one foot in her mouth and dragged him to the ground. Worse 
yet, in his horror, Foster forgot to lie still and play dead. In¬ 
stead, he began screaming and struggling to get away. 

Adams pulled out his knife and ran toward the bear, yelling 
to distract her attention, but before he could reach her, he saw 
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the grizzly kill Foster with one great slash of her claws. The 
next moment the two young bears came running up, frenzied 
by the smell of blood. 

Adams swung himself into a tree. Frantic as he felt at young 
Foster’s death, he managed at his first shot to wound the she- 
bear behind one shoulder and bring her down with his second 
shot as she charged. 

By that time the other four men had come racing up, and 
all fired together at the young bears. One of them fell, but the 
other, only wounded, rushed at them. The men had no time to 
reload their rifles. All they could do was pull out their knives 
and stand waiting for the attack. The bear first charged 
young Tuolumne, knocking the boy to the ground before he 
had time to strike even one blow. At almost the same moment 
both Adams and Kimball leaped in with their knives and killed 
her before the boy could be badly injured. 

Foster was buried under an oak tree on which the men carved 
his name and the date and manner of his death. Then, silent and 
sick at heart, they set out for camp. 
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GRIZZLY Adams Goes on a Curious Journey. 
Frightening Adventures Beset Him and 
His Men. At the Climax He Cannot Part 
with Lady Washington. 








After Foster’s death, nobody took much joy in hunting and 
trapping. But no time could be wasted in useless grief. There 
was too much work to do before they started on the 300-mile 
trip to Portland. 

In the next two weeks they captured four black foxes, two 
more black bear cubs, two rare and valuable white wolves, four 
fishers (dark little animals which look rather like foxes), two 
cougars, and two black wolves, as well as several fawns. With 
all those animals tied to the trees, the camp began to look like 
a wild animal show. 

One day Adams rode over to the Indian village to bargain 
with Chief Kennasket for the hire of packhorses to take on the 
trip and for braves to act as escorts and guides. “I’ve come to 
make a great bargain with you,” Adams began. 
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Chief Kennasket gave him a sort of grim smile and held up 
one arm, bandaged all the way from wrist to elbow. “White man 
very good,” the chief said grumpily, “but white man’s bargain 
very bad.” 

Adams’ bushy eyebrows shot up in astonishment. One of the 
black bears, the old man explained, had flown into a rage and 
taken a bite out of the chief. 

“If the bears are so bad,” Adams told him, “I’ll buy them 
back.” 

“You will give back the horses?” the chief asked. 

This was the last thing Adams wanted to do. He hurriedly 
changed the subject and began to talk about the thirty horses 
and six braves needed for the trip. 

Chief Kennasket did not like the idea of trusting all those 
horses among the palefaces in Portland, but after some hag¬ 
gling and arguing, he finally agreed to let Adams have horses 
and braves at the rate of two sacks of dried meat for each 
horse and six fawns and one young elk for the braves. 

After that, Adams’ camp was in a turmoil. Men hunted from 
early morning until late at night to collect the meat promised 
to the Indians. The meat had to be dried and stowed away in 
sacks, and their own gear had to be arranged in packs for the 
journey. They also made saddles out of boughs fastened with 
wooden pins and covered with elk skin. Finally, all the meat 
they had promised Chief Kennasket was sent to the Indian vil¬ 
lage with the six fawns and the young elk, and on the same day 
six Indian braves came riding up, driving thirty horses. 

The company at first moved only as far as the Indian village, 
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where Adams gave the chief one of the white wolves as a good¬ 
bye present and bought back the two black bears for six sacks 
of dried meat and four wolf skins. 

The next morning, with a great neighing of horses and yelling 
of men, the caravan lined up, ready to start on the long journey 
which would take it over mountains, across rivers, and through 
whatever dangers might lurk in its path. All the Indians came 
pouring out of the village to see them off, with Chief Kennasket 
standing in front of the crowd. When the old chief had called 
on the Great Spirit to keep men and animals in His special care, 
the caravan began to move—as outlandish-looking a caravan 
as ever hit the trail. 

In front rode two of the Indians who were to act as guides, 
followed by five horses laden with buffalo robes, four horses 
with bear skins and several big bear skulls, two horses packed 
with deer skins, two with antelope hides, one with fox skins and 
other small skins, and seven with dried meat for the journey. 
One horse carried boxes with the two recently caught bear cubs, 
and two carried boxes containing untamed wolves. These were 
followed by a mule with foxes and fishers in baskets and a mule 
with tools, blankets, and camp luggage. Four Indians rode with 
the horses and mules to keep them under control. 

Adams rode directly behind the packhorses, leading a little 
squabbling herd of wild animals—six bears, four wolves, four 
deer, four antelope, and two elk—all trotting busily along, 
jostling one another as they went. Kimball, Partridge, Bill 
Sykesey, and the two boys brought up the rear. 

In spite of the strange appearance of the caravan, the first 
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few days of the journey passed smoothly enough. Each night the 
men arranged the packs to form a sort of enclosure and left two 
men on watch. This was strange country to them. They had to 
be on the alert for a sudden attack by hostile Indians and for 
wild beasts which might prowl into camp. 

Sometimes when they came to a pleasant spot with water and 
grass for the horses, they would camp for a day or two to give 
the animals a rest and the men a chance to hunt. 

On the ninth day they started out early in the morning and 
traveled until the afternoon, when off in the distance they heard 
a thudding of hooves and saw a band of about twenty horses 
racing furiously down a valley between the hills. At first Adams 
thought they were wild horses until he caught sight of three 
Indians riding pell-mell after them. They were Indian horses, 
he realized with a shock, and they were stampeding. Moreover, 
they were heading directly toward the caravan. Adams knew 
only too well the dangers of a stampede. When these strange 
panics take hold of a band of horses in the wilds, the horses 
run blind. If they charged into the caravan, it would be sure 
disaster. The packhorses, too, might catch the panic and stam¬ 
pede with them. Adams let out an enormous roar and rode 
directly into the path of the madly racing horses. At first it 
looked as if the horses were going to run him down, but Adams 
held his ground, whooping as loud as he could and swinging his 
lariat until at the last moment, the lead horse swerved to the 
right and swept safely past, with the other horses following him. 
As the Indians rode by, Adams raised his hand, and they 
pulled up. They stayed only long enough to tell him of an Indian 
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encampment at a big fishing stream about 25 miles ahead. Then 
they took off again in pursuit of the horses. 

Adams looked after the Indians uneasily. They had seemed 
friendly enough, but they had stared with astonishment at the 
caravan with its wealth of furs and animals. The word, Adams 
knew, would be spread among the Indians at the encampment, 
and those Indians might not be so friendly. 

That night he set an extra guard as a precaution against 
a surprise attack, and the next day he altered his course to 
avoid the neighborhood of the Indian encampment. All day 
they pushed their way over hilly country until, in the late after¬ 
noon, they came down into the valley of the Upper Columbia 
River and camped on the riverbanks. 

There they faced their biggest problem. The river looked too 
deep and wide to ford. When Adams rode into the water, his 
horse was beyond its depth almost at once and had to swim. 
By midstream Adams was no longer able to touch bottom with 
a long pole. Although he rode for several miles along the op¬ 
posite bank, testing the depth, the result was always the same. 
They were going to have to build a raft and ferry the caravan 
across. 

The boys had been fishing while Adams was gone, and for 
supper they had caught a fine mess of perch, which they fried 
on flat stones heated in the fire. Instead of butter, they used 
bear grease. 

The next morning they all buckled down to building a raft. 
It was made of pine logs with a floor of split cedar planks, 
20 feet long by 10 feet wide. 
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Adams had planned to make the crossing early the next morn¬ 
ing, but that night, as they were resting from their hard day’s 
work, several Indians wandered into camp. Although Adams 
hurried them away as fast as he could, the visit changed all his 
plans. By morning, he knew, they would be completely sur¬ 
rounded by Indians as word of the strange company spread 
among the tribe. Night or not, Adams and his company were 
going to have to make the crossing immediately. There was not 
a moment to lose. 

While the men rushed to stow as much baggage as possible 
aboard the raft, Adams tied a number of lariats into one long 
line. The end of this he fastened to a tree, looped the rest into 
a big coil on his arm, and rode his horse across the river, where 
he fastened the other end of the line to a tree on the opposite 
bank. „ * 
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By the time he got back, the men had the raft loaded. They 
shoved off, with Adams in the bow as captain of the curious- 
looking craft, his black eyes ablaze and the wind ruffling all that 
gray hair of his. It took eight men to work the raft, some pulling 
on the sweeps, some handling the guide rope. As the raft moved 
out from shore, everybody was very tense. Nobody spoke a word 
until the raft had safely landed on the opposite bank, where 
the men unloaded the baggage. 

The second crossing with more baggage was made just as 
successfully as the first. Difficulties started on the third trip, 
when they tried to take the wild animals across. The animals 
immediately caused trouble, balking and howling and trying to 
make a dash for shore. By the time the men had all of them 
aboard, the sun had poked above the horizon. Just as Adams 
had feared, with daylight, Indians began to collect on the shore. 
To make matters worse, as soon as the men shoved off and the 
animals felt the raft swaying underfoot, they all panicked. The 
bears were particularly upset, and Adams had to leave his post 
in the bow and sit among them, trying to quiet them. But the 
more he talked to them, the more excited they grew. 

Suddenly the guide rope broke. As the raft, caught up in the 
current, was swept downstream, the most hideous uproar broke 
out on the raft: men yelling, bears moaning, and wolves whin¬ 
ing. All the animals shoved up against one another. The 
antelope were aquiver with fright, and the elk in their nervous¬ 
ness started to butt at the deer until it looked as if the raft would 
surely tilt and spill them all into the stream. Finally, Lady 
Washington jumped overboard, followed by one of the black 
bears. 
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Fortunately they both seemed to be good swimmers, and 
Adams saw that they were following the raft. He shouted at the 
men to take to their oars. Finally, they managed to reach 
the shore half a mile downstream, with Lady Washington and 
the black bear scrambling onto the bank right behind them. 

But the horses were still on the other side of the river with 
young Tuolumne. Originally Adams had planned to ferry the 
horses across, too. This plan was out of the question now. The 
horses would have to swim. 

By that time great numbers of Indians had gathered. They 
were just standing on shore, watching the strange happenings on 
the river. At any time they might decide they would like some 
of the horses themselves. Every moment the danger grew greater. 

Adams jumped into the river and swam across. As soon as 
he reached shore, he sprinted for his horse, shouting to Tuo¬ 
lumne to lead the herd into the river. When the boy plunged his 
horse into the stream, Adams drove the other horses in after 
him. They took to the water easily enough. Two of them were 
swept downriver and drowned, but the others made it safely 
to shore. 

By that time the men had been working with little rest for 
twenty-four hours. They just gathered their animals and bag¬ 
gage together and camped until the next morning, when they 
started out again. 

Several miserable days followed when they missed the trail 
and wandered lost through a dry and thirsty land. After that 
they plodded over wild and rugged country, their little troop 
toiling up the steep side of the mountain which the Indians 
called Humpback. Seven days later, all in good shape, they 
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came straggling into the outskirts of Portland while house¬ 
holders ran out to look in amazement at the strange caravan 
plodding along the road. So the great trek was over. 

The bark Mary Ann bound for Boston lay at berth in Port¬ 
land. Adams had no difficulty arranging for the shipment of his 
wild animals, skins, oil, and curiosities to the East Coast. Luck¬ 
ily the Mary Ann carried a load of salmon, which could serve 
as food for many of the animals if their provisions ran out. He 
also found a reliable man to take charge of the animals during 
the trip. 

Finally, he was able to get an advance of money on his ship¬ 
ment and could settle his account with Bill Sykesey, Kimball, 
and Partridge and give presents to all the Indians before they 
started the return trip to eastern Washington with the horses. 

But when it came to the point of saying good-bye to Lady 
Washington, Adams found he simply did not have the heart 
to ship her off with the other animals. He and his bear, he de¬ 
cided, were going to stick together. 

Since Bill Sykesey had made up his mind to stay in Oregon 
with Kimball and Partridge, Adams set out for California and 
the Sierras with just Stanislaus, Tuolumne, two horses, two 
mules, and Lady Washington. 
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It was autumn in the Sierras. The boys had set off to visit 
their families, and Adams settled down in his mountain camp, 
alone with his grizzly bear. 

Lady Washington was growing tremendously, gorging her¬ 
self on acorns, which were her favorite food. Wherever Adams 
went, the Lady followed. She lumbered after him when he went 
hunting and stayed close beside him when he repaired his traps 
or worked to make the cabin snug for cold weather. 

Now and then a passing miner or hunter saw them together. 
They spread the story through the settlements about the strange 
man in the mountains who was always followed by a grizzly 
bear. And so the legend of Grizzly Adams began. 

Little by little the winter closed in on the man and the bear. 
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When the big storms blew, Adams would hear the rushing wind 
through the canyons and the humming of the pines in the gale 
until the whole mountain seemed to be making a kind of wild 
music. Then the snows set in. At first there were just occasional 
snowfalls; these grew more frequent week by week until the 
solid snow line crept down from the high peaks above them, 
spread out, and covered all the mountain. As the snow line 
descended, the animals moved down the mountain in front of it. 
Finally, Adams had to hike to the foothills to find game. 

Lugging the meat up to his camp was a tiring chore. Adams 
tried once again to train Lady Washington to carry a load, and 
this time he was successful. When he shot a deer, he would cut 
it in two, fasten half of it onto the Lady’s shaggy back, and 
carry the other half on his own shoulders. The Lady even 
learned to drag a snow sledge. 

After Tuolumne and Stanislaus came back to camp, Adams 
found that the Lady could be useful in other ways, too. One day 
when he and Stanislaus were out hunting, they were caught in a 
violent storm and had to spend the night under a pine tree. 
Although they built a roaring fire, it was bitterly cold. When 
Adams woke in the middle of the night, he discovered that 
Stanislaus was shivering in spite of his blanket, and he gave 
the boy the other blanket, too. Then he called Lady Washing¬ 
ton. The bear licked his hands and nestled against him as 
close as she could. Adams spent a comfortable night, warmed 
on one side by the campfire and on the other by his grizzly bear. 
From then on, he made a habit of calling his bear whenever the 
weather was particularly cold. 

In the early spring a man named Solon arrived at Adams’ 
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camp. The snow line had crept up the mountain again, and as 
the new leaves came out and the new grass sprang up on the 
slopes, the game followed it. Solon wanted Adams to join him 
in a month’s hunting expedition in the Yosemite Valley. Adams’ 
spirits always rose at the prospect of a hunting expedition. He 
brought his mules back from a place called Howard’s Ranch in 
the foothills, where he had left them for the winter, and set out 
for Yosemite with Solon, Tuolumne, a horse, the two mules, and 
Lady Washington. Stanislaus was left behind to guard the camp. 

In later years, Adams always insisted that Fate had taken 
a hand in his affairs on that trip. She had led him on, he felt, 
to the luckiest encounter of his life. 

It took them three days to reach Yosemite. The whole valley 
was aflood with the most wonderful light. At first Adams wanted 
to do nothing but stare at the sheer and soaring cliffs, the trees, 
the glades, and the great waterfalls, which seemed to him to be 
pouring straight out of heaven. When he was able to get his mind 
back to the job at hand, he and the men moved to a valley 
about 10 miles above the falls. After a few days’ hunting, they 
packed up to the headwaters of the Merced River. 

There he discovered a grizzly den. The moment he laid eyes 
on the den, he lost all interest in other hunting. Game was plenti¬ 
ful in nearby areas. He saw deer, cougars, and wolves that day. 
But Adams paid no attention to them, even when they walked 
right by him. All he could think about was the grizzly den. He 
even dreamed about it that night. It was as if he had been wait¬ 
ing all his life for the moment when he would challenge the bear 
living in that den. 

He made careful preparations—cleaned his rifle and pistols, 
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sharpened his knives, packed some provisions—before setting 
out the next afternoon. 

The den was in a steep ravine, 50 feet above the dry bed of 
a stream. It was surrounded by dense thickets of chaparral, 
bunches of junipers, and a few scrubby pines and cedars. A big 
pile of fresh dirt was heaped outside the entrance, just such a 
load as a miner might haul out and dump at the entrance to a 
tunnel. 

Adams first climbed a tree to look over the layout of the land. 
Across the canyon, about 100 yards from the den and screened 
by a clump of junipers, he saw a spot which he felt would give 
him a view of the entrance and yet provide him with good cover. 
When he had crawled cautiously to it, he wrapped his blankets 
around him and got ready for the long watch. 

As night came on, it grew miserably cold. There was not a 
sound in the ravine, not so much as a rustling in the brush or 
the distant howl of a wolf or coyote. All the other animals had 
left the neighborhood, having been frightened away by the sav¬ 
age old grizzly, Adams concluded. Once or twice, from the 
direction of the den, he imagined he could hear a barking of 
cubs, which almost immediately died away. 

Nothing had stirred by daybreak, and still Adams was con¬ 
scious of that strange excitement. Finally, he fired his gun to 
see what would happen. He could hear the shot echoing back 
and forth across the canyon, and as the sound died away, it 
seemed to him that he could hear the snuffling of a bear, deep 
underground, faint at first, but growing louder until he felt sure 
it was the growling of a big bear. Once again he climbed a tree 
to have a better look, but the den’s mouth stayed empty, and 
pretty soon the snuffling sound stopped. 
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The day crawled away with no movement except the wheeling 
of buzzards overhead and the chirping of birds in the chaparral. 
After a second night’s vigil, Adams lost patience and fired his 
rifle again. This time he not only heard the snuffling of the bear, 
but caught sight of her head and paws for a second as she came 
to the mouth of the den. Adams knew he was not mistaken. 
There was certainly the yapping of cubs inside. 

As the day wore on, Adams decided that his lookout was too 
far away, and he moved carefully to the other side of the can¬ 
yon, to a spot 40 yards above the den. In some places he had 
to cut his way through the bushes, working as silently as pos¬ 
sible for fear that any noise would bring the grizzly on him 
before he was ready. 

For a while he slept; he woke at night to the sound of a 
cougar’s scream on the hill above him. Twenty minutes later 
the cougar screamed again, but this time the sound came from 
a distance. Still no bear appeared. 

In the morning Adams decided that he would have to draw 
the grizzly out of her den. As he knew, this was a dangerous 
plan. Once she caught sight of him, it would be too late for him 
to aim. She would be on him in a rush. Adams did what he 
could to protect himself. He hid in some bushes and stuck green 
twigs in his cap to make himself as hard as possible to spot. 
Then he cocked his rifle and gave a tremendous roar, which 
echoed up the canyon like the roar of a bull. 

The next second he heard a booming and snorting which 
grew louder as he listened, and the bear stormed out of her 
den. She was so big that the very sight of her, when she reared 
up on her hind legs, was overpowering. Adams stayed as still 
as a stone, almost afraid to breathe. He saw her look all around 
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and then settle down on her haunches, facing away from him. 
After a moment she glanced toward the den, as if she were 
about to go back in. 

Adams gave a low whistle, which brought her to her feet 
again, facing him. At that moment he fired. The grizzly went 
over backward, but as Adams pulled out his knife and pistol 
and leaped over the bushes toward her, she scrambled to her 
feet and sprang at him. As she blundered through the heavy 
brush, Adams emptied six shots from his revolver before the 
last shot, aimed behind her left ear, knocked her down again. 
Even then, as Adams plunged his knife into her, she made a 
final effort to lunge at him before she died. 

She was a very big bear. But Adams could not waste time 
feeling proud of his fight. It was the den which excited him. 
He stooped over and peered in. There was no sound from inside. 
The tunnel stretched out, dark and still ahead of him. He had 
no way of knowing what dangers might be waiting there. For 
a few minutes he stayed bent over, straining his ears. He had 
never heard of two full-grown grizzlies in one den, he thought. 
Finally, he leaned his reloaded rifle against the den’s mouth 
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and started to crawl in, a pine torch in one hand and his pistol 
in the other. 

The tunnel, three feet wide and four feet high, ran straight 
ahead for six feet and then opened out into a cave, where Adams 
was able to get up onto his knees. At first the cave looked 
empty. Then he heard a faint rustling among the leaves which 
covered the ground, and when he scooped among them, he 
found two cubs. Adams picked them up by the napes of their 
necks. They were very young, and their eyes were still closed. 
Both were males, and both were beautiful little animals. 

That was the luckiest day of his life, Adams always said. 
The cubs were only nine inches long, covered with silky hair, 
and they weighed little more than a pound. Yet one of them 
was to grow up to be a mighty bear—one which Adams be¬ 
lieved was the noblest animal ever to walk the earth. The time 
would come when Adams would owe his life to the grizzly 
cub which he found that day. 

He shoved the two little bears inside his buckskin jacket 
and then looked carefully around among the leaves because 
grizzlies sometimes had three cubs. When he was sure that no 
other cub was hidden there, he crawled out of the cave and 
started home. 

Back in camp, he fed the grizzly cubs a mixture of flour, 
sugar, and water—not a very nourishing diet. The next day he 
tried another system. A greyhound, brought with them from 
Howard’s Ranch, had had a litter of puppies. Adams gave her 
the little bears to suckle, too, and the scheme worked perfectly. 
The greyhound resented the new babies at first, but in a short 
time she seemed to have adopted them. She nuzzled and licked 
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them as if they were her own. To prevent them from scratching 
her with their sharp little claws, Adams made them buckskin 
mittens. The cubs thrived on greyhound milk. As they grew 
bigger, Adams also gave them chopped meat, and finally, he 
weaned them entirely. 

During all this time the men had been traveling and hunting. 
When they started back to permanent headquarters, they had a 
good stock of hides and a big family of young wolves, cougars, 
and fawns, as well as the two little grizzlies, which rode in boxes 
on top of the mules. As usual, Lady Washington carried her share 
of the load. Adams had made her a saddle of green hide, and in 
an emergency she would pack up to 200 pounds with perfect 
good nature. The only chore which upset her was toting the 
five cougar kittens in their baskets. All that screeching on her 
back made her so nervous that Adams had to walk beside her 
until the cougars went to sleep. 

He had watched the two grizzly cubs carefully from the day 
he caught them. One of them struck him as being particularly 
intelligent and alert. This one he kept for himself and named 
Ben Franklin. The other he gave as a farewell present to Solon 
when he left. 

Adams also kept a greyhound pup, whom he called Rambler. 
Watching the puppy and the grizzly cub romping together, 
Adams found himself daydreaming again about training a 
grizzly bear to hunt with him. This young grizzly had been 
suckled by a greyhound and was being brought up with a pup 
that had a strong hunting bloodline. It seemed to Adams that 
Ben Franklin was starting life under very favorable conditions. 
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He Goes in Search of a Purple Panther. 
His Strange Menagerie Grows. A Ferocious 
Cub Turns Out to Be a Clown. 










Settlers who were pouring into California told Grizzly Adams 
some extraordinary tales. Whenever he went down to one of 
the towns for provisions, they told him about the wild animals 
in the country which they had crossed on their way West. They 
said that in the Humboldt Mountains of Nevada there were 
purple panthers, and they spoke with horror of the ferocious 
Rocky Mountain grizzly bear. This bear, they said, would start 
right out and track a man down. 

Listening to all the big talk, Grizzly Adams decided to have 
a look at these strange animals. He would never be satisfied, he 
felt, until he had captured a purple panther and fought nose to 
nose with a Rocky Mountain grizzly bear. 

Not long after his return from the Yosemite trip, he started 
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out. That was in April, 1854. He left all his animals at Howard’s 
Ranch except Lady Washington, Ben Franklin, and Rambler, 
which he could not possibly leave behind. Tuolumne and Stanis¬ 
laus went with him, both boys sporting new revolvers and new 
red scarves which he had given them. A friend named Gray was 
the fourth member of the party. Gray, who originally came from 
Mississippi, was a miner. Like most miners of the time, he 
wore a full beard, sweeping mustaches, and long hair reach¬ 
ing to his shoulders. 

When they started, two oxen were yoked to Adams’ old 
wagon, and the two mules were hitched in front of them. Lady 
Washington ambled along beside the rear axletree. Since Ben 
Franklin and Rambler were still too young to travel on foot, 
they were put in the wagon with all the gear, where they spent 
most of the time wrestling with each other or sleeping. A group 
of twenty-five Indians—men, women, and children—brought 
up the rear. The Indians were planning to fish that summer in 
lakes across the Sierras, and they had asked to travel that far 
with Adams. 

When they reached the high Sierras, there was still snow 
four or five feet deep. From there they could see the ragged 
summits of the mountains—peak after peak—stretching out 
ahead of them, and every day the way grew steeper and more 
difficult. On the worst slopes the Indians would lend a hand, 
hauling on ropes to inch the wagon up the steep places. Some¬ 
times they would have to hold onto the wagon to keep it from 
toppling over. Once for a mile they even dug out a kind of 
track so that the wagon wheels on one side could have a rut 
to run in. 
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Sometimes they pushed their way through canyons bare¬ 
ly wide enough for the wagon to pass. In the early morning, 
while the snow was hard, they made fair progress, but during 
the middle of the day, when the sun’s warmth had partly melted 
the snow, their wagon wheels bogged down, and the men had 
to carry the luggage on their backs to lighten the load. 

After they finally topped the last rise and started rolling down 
the eastern slopes, Adams felt like Hannibal when he had con¬ 
quered the Alps. For several days they kept on until they had 
left the snow entirely behind them, and then they camped to let 
the mules and oxen rest and graze on the new grass. 

The men went hunting, Adams’ party with rifles and the In¬ 
dians with bows and arrows. Since they all felt happy after their 
hard trip, they built a huge bonfire and roasted quantities of 
meat for a feast, while the Indians got ready for their dance of 
gladness. For hours the feasting and the dancing went on— 
the shouting and the thumping of feet on the earth. Dancing a 
sort of hoedown step, young Gray kept right up with the In¬ 
dians. For a time even Adams joined in until he noticed that the 
Indians were ready to burst with laughter at the sight of him, 
with his long white beard and gray hair, capering about in the 
firelight. Feeling a little embarrassed, he went back to the side¬ 
lines to watch and smoke his pipe. 

Two of the Indians, both trackers, wanted to stay with 
Adams for the whole trip, but the others left him at Walker 
River for their summer fishing. As he said good-bye, Adams 
gave them all the game he hqd except what his own group need¬ 
ed for immediate provisions. 

After that, Adams and his party traveled over a treeless land 
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of sagebrush and weeds with never the sight of another human 
being along the way. Part of the time there was not so much as 
a wheel track to show that anyone had crossed that wasteland 
before them. Sometimes in the less arid places, Adams let Ben 
Franklin and Rambler out of the wagon to romp with each 
other or chase the prairie dogs. And so at last they came to the 
Humboldt Mountains. 

At first the mountains seemed to block their way as if they 
were a solid wall. Skirting the mountains, they finally came to a 
steep and narrow canyon, and when they had followed it for 
about five miles, it opened into a beautiful little valley—level 
and grassy—with scattered oak and cedar trees and a stream 
dimpling through it. There they camped and settled down for a 
week or so of hunting. 

Almost at once they found game. There were deer, hares, 
squirrels, and grouse all around them. But Adams was after 
greater things: The thought of those purple panthers filled his 
mind. Finally, one day, in a deep and rocky gorge he saw a 
panther track. As he was examining it, the two Indians who had 
joined his party told him they could follow an animal’s trail for 
many miles. If Adams wanted the panther, they would lead him 
to it. 

At first Adams was doubtful. This was rocky country which 
did not hold tracks well. But as the two Indians started off, the 
tough mountain man found himself watching them with a grow¬ 
ing respect. The Indians were picking up signs which he, for 
all his craft, never would have noticed. The panther had taken 
a winding, twisting course down the canyon, and the Indians 
followed its trail for several miles, hardly hesitating for a mo¬ 
ment. 
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Finally, they reached a place of great cliffs and jutting ledges. 
It was just such a place as vultures might choose to build their 
nests in. Among the huge rocks there were dozens of holes and 
clefts, and scattered around on the ground were the bleaching 
bones of animals killed by the savage beasts who lived in the 
caves. This was certainly the haunt of panthers, but at the mo¬ 
ment not a panther was in sight. 

To be a good hunter takes patience. The men chose a ledge 
of rock where they could protect themselves fairly easily, and 
there they settled down for a long wait. Everything was quiet 
until nightfall. Then suddenly all around them they heard the 
shrieking of panthers. The shrieking echoed back and forth from 
the canyon walls until it sounded as if a thousand panthers were 
screaming in chorus. A moment later they heard the sound of 
panthers rushing through the bushes. When that died away, it 
was quiet until early morning, when once again the wild concert 
broke out around them. Clearly the panthers had left their dens 
in the evening to hunt and had come back again in the early 
morning. They might now be lying in any of the clefts and 
caves among the rocks. Even Adams was not foolhardy enough 
to go exploring through that dangerous maze. 

He was trying to decide what to do next when one of the 
Indians came back from a scouting expedition of his own. He 
had found the entrance to one of the panthers’ dens, he said, 
and the den was occupied. He had heard the screeching of 
panther kittens from inside. 

To reach the cave, the men had to struggle through nearly a 
mile of thick brush, down sheer cliffs, and over a wild confusion 
of rocks. Sometimes they could barely find a foothold as they 
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let themselves down from one ledge of rock to the next. It was 
sundown before they finally arrived at the place which the In¬ 
dian had described, a gloomy and forbidding place. Here, too, 
scattered in every direction were the bones of animals—deer, 
antelope, wolves, coyotes, birds—some fresh, some old and 
bleached white or crumbling to dust. The men even saw feathers 
and tufts of hair caught in the rocks. The spot looked as if it had 
been the lair of wild beasts for a thousand years. 

A cleft in a ledge of rock led into what, Adams decided, must 
be an immense den. He posted Gray and an Indian at one side 
about 50 feet from the den and took up a position with the 
other Indian directly opposite them. Twilight had just begun to 
deepen into evening when two panthers slid out from the cleft 
in the rock. They were only moving shadows in the half-light as 
they pranced on the ledge, playing and leaping over each other. 
In a minute three kittens joined them, playing, too. 

Adams gave a low whistle, and at the signal both he and 
Gray fired together. One of the panthers fell, but both men 
had shot at the same animal. The other one was untouched. In¬ 
stead of running, he stayed on the ledge, prancing and screech¬ 
ing, while Adams hurriedly reloaded his rifle. At the second 
shot the panther sprang from the ledge and bounded straight 
toward Gray. Adams gave a mighty yell and raced toward his 
friend, jerking out his knife as he ran. But the panther was in¬ 
terested only in getting away. He leaped straight past the men 
and vanished over a cliff. 

By the time the panther’s screeches had faded in the distance, 
all the men were rushing toward the den and the three kittens. 
Adams pulled off his buckskin jacket, hoping to throw it over 
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the kittens, but they were too fast for him. They ducked and 
dodged and finally darted through the cleft in the rock and dis¬ 
appeared into the depths of the cave. 

By that time it was black night. The men built a big fire near 
the mouth of the cave and lit some pine torches—not that the 
firelight chased away the gloom. Reflections of the flames glint¬ 
ing on the sharp rocks made the place only more evil-looking 
and the darkness of the cave more intense. 

Before going in after the kittens, Adams carried his torch 
over to examine the body of the “purple panther” and rejoice in 
the wonderful panther skin he expected to carry away with him. 
He took one look and then bent closer. The panther was no more 
purple than he was. It was as tawny as the sands—exactly the 
same kind of cougar he had hunted all over the West. So much 
for the wild tales of travelers! 

But at least they could capture the kittens. As he crawled 
through the cleft, Adams was carrying a torch and his knife in 
one hand and a pistol in the other. Gray followed right behind 
him. They crept along a narrow passage for about 10 feet, hear¬ 
ing the rattling of old bones as they passed. When they had 
squeezed through a hole, they came into a second cave; and 
after crawling through that, they reached a third and larger one. 
There was complete silence and nothing to see except jagged 
rocks until all at once the torchlight glinted in three pairs of 
eyes, and the little cougars reared up, spitting at them. 

Since there were no other animals in the cave, Adams and 
Gray put away their pistols and knives. They threw their buck¬ 
skin jackets over the kittens and carried them out of the cave in 
their arms. 
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A few days later, they captured five more cougar kittens and 
some young wolves as well. So now there were a number of 
young animals around camp. 

On one fine morning Grizzly Adams brought out all the young 
animals and let them play together on the grass while he 
stretched out at ease to watch them, his feet in their worn moc¬ 
casins crossed in front of him, his back resting comfortably 
against his big grizzly, Lady Washington, and a smile playing 
about his mouth above his white beard. It was as pretty a sight as 
a man could hope to see, there in that green and hidden valley 
with the stream sparkling through it and the whole crowd of 
baby animals—cougars, wolves, bear, and puppy—all playing 
and tumbling together in the sunlight. They might have come 
straight out of the Garden of Eden. 

The little grizzly, Ben Franklin, and Rambler, the greyhound, 
were the closest of friends. Ben was growing much faster than 
the hound, but at heart they were still brothers. Even in their 
play they stuck together. Grizzly Adams encouraged their 
friendship. If Ben Franklin could be trained to be a hunting 
grizzly, Adams wanted bear and dog to work together, just as 
they played together now. 

When the time came to leave the Humboldts, when the oxen 
had been yoked up and the party had moved out toward the 
Great Basin, Grizzly Adams let Ben and Rambler run free all 
day. Hour after hour the country grew more parched and sandy 
until finally they reached a desert land. By that time Ben had 
grown footsore from running over the hot sands, and Adams put 
him back in the wagon. But the little bear was miserable at 
his loss of liberty and worked himself into such a fret that 
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Adams finally made him a set of moccasins and let him run 
loose again. The moccasins had soles of elk hide and uppers 
of buckskin, sewn together with thongs. Later, when Lady 
Washington also grew footsore, he made a set for her, too. 

Crossing the Great Basin was a dreary time for all of them 
because they found no game and they even ran out of water. 
They were a tired crew when they came at last to a land of hills 
where there were streams and grass and signs of game every¬ 
where. 

For a time after they reached the main emigration trail, they 
did a brisk business selling buffalo meat among the wagon 
trains moving westward. Some of the families looked travel- 
weary and hungry. Grizzly Adams found himself giving away a 
good part of his meat. 

Later he sold hides and young animals in Salt Lake City and 
then traveled with his party up to the wilder and rougher coun¬ 
try of the Rocky Mountains. 

Grizzly Adams had been looking forward with some excite¬ 
ment to meeting a Rocky Mountain grizzly bear. He even felt 
a little nervous. Because of the stories he had heard, he expected 
to see a beast of terrible ferocity. When he met one, he was dis¬ 
appointed. It was smaller than the California grizzly. It had 
light-colored eyes, and its hair was long, coarse, and much 
lighter than the hair of California grizzlies. It might almost be 
called white. He battled a number of these bears in the Rocky 
Mountains, but none of them weighed more than 500 pounds. 

In some ways, he admitted, the grizzlies of the Rockies were 
more dangerous than those in California. Serene in its own 
strength, the California grizzly was apt to ignore men unless it 
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was disturbed or unless it had cubs with it. A Rocky Mountain 
bear would attack on sight and would even follow a man’s trail. 
But when it came to an actual fight, the California grizzly was 
the more terrible by far. Grizzly Adams could return to his be¬ 
loved Sierras knowing that his grizzly neighbors were the most 
gigantic, the most ferocious animals in the whole country. 

In early August the party split up. After Gray and Adams had 
settled their accounts and divided the animals and skins, Gray 
joined friends and moved eastward. Adams, with Tuolumne, 
Stanislaus, and the other two Indians, traveled back to Adams’ 
old camp in the Sierras. On the way they picked up three 
horses, six cows, and two oxen, which had been abandoned by 
emigrants along the trail. Tuolumne and Stanislaus wanted to 
stay on with Adams, but the other Indians left to join their peo¬ 
ple, laden with the presents and gifts of money which Adams 
had given them. 

Adams had brought back $ 1,000 in coin, hidden in a hole cut 
in the axletree of his wagon. He also had quite a troupe of wild 
animals. In addition to Lady Washington and Ben Franklin, 
there were cougars, deer, wolves, and two young Rocky Moun¬ 
tain grizzly bears. One of these cubs turned out to be a perfect 
clown of a bear, which would do anything for a laugh—a rol¬ 
licking, uproarious little fellow. Adams kept him for life and 
named him Funny Joe. 
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GRIZZLY Captures His Biggest Bear. Samson 
Grows Arrogant and Lazy from Easy 
Living. But GRIZZLY Still Lives Hard. 
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That winter Grizzly Adams captured his biggest bear. One 
day in a ravine he came upon the paw prints of a grizzly and 
hauled up short. Those grizzly prints were enough to stop any 
hunter dead in his tracks. They were the most enormous prints 
Grizzly Adams had ever seen in his life. 

Generally, when Adams knew that a grizzly was in the neigh¬ 
borhood, he immediately wanted to challenge it to battle. But 
not this time. Looking at those prints, he knew he was seeing 
the track of the mightiest bear in the mountains. He did not want 
to kill this animal. He wanted to capture it alive. 

The paw prints followed a sort of trail which the bear ap¬ 
parently was accustomed to using. Early the next morning at 
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the time when bears are on the move, Adams was back in the 
ravine lying hidden behind a rock. He waited for an hour and a 
half before he caught sight of the grizzly. Even then he heard no 
sound. He just looked down the trail, and the bear was sudden¬ 
ly there, lumbering steadily toward him. 

At the sight, even Adams’ stout heart quailed. He had never 
imagined so enormous a bear. It looked like a moving moun¬ 
tain, and when it raised its head and sniffed the air, Adams felt 
his heart lurch in fear that it sensed him crouching behind the 
rock. But the grizzly just kept moving on up the ravine until it 
disappeared from sight in the chaparral. 

Still Adams waited there motionless. When he felt sure that 
the bear would not return, he set out to scout around the area. 
Finally, he found a spot which the bear would pass on his night¬ 
ly expeditions and which he could reach by wagon. 

The next day he brought up the oxen, with Tuolumne and 
Stanislaus, and they all worked at felling trees and hauling logs. 
In a week they had built the biggest, strongest, and finest trap 
they had ever made. By that time it was the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. The snows had set in, and the animals had begun to move 
down the mountain. When the men had seen no sign of the bear 
for more than a week, Adams began to worry. The big grizzly 
might have moved away from the area, too. Adams had almost 
given up hope when one morning he saw the tracks again. Not 
only had the bear walked around the trap, but he had actually 
been inside it. For some reason, however, the trap had not been 
sprung. 

Full of hope again, Adams readjusted the trap carefully, and 
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then he and Tuolumne put up a tent for themselves about half 
a mile down the ravine, where they would be able to reach the 
trap quickly. Adams knew that he could rely on Tuolumne. The 
Indian boy, who was now over sixteen years old, had developed 
into an excellent shot, and more than once he had stood his 
ground like a man in the face of danger. 

It was a cold, miserable watch. Since a campfire might have 
caused the bear to leave the neighborhood, they got along with¬ 
out one. For two nights there was no sign of the grizzly. But in 
the middle of the third night Adams was wakened by a terrible 
noise, a great roaring which boomed and echoed against the 
mountainside. It sounded as if the mountain were crashing 
around them. 

Adams leaped to his feet and ran out of the tent. For a mo¬ 
ment he could not tell what was making the thunderous sound. 
The next moment he knew it could have come only from the 
bear caught in his trap. He shouted to Tuolumne. When the boy 
ran out, they lighted pine torches and hurried up the ravine. It 
was a cold night, and a light snow lay on the ground. As they 
reached the trap, the grizzly made such a tremendous lunge at 
them that the whole trap shook, as if it might fall apart. Adams 
could see the grizzly only by the leaping light of the torch, but 
he was sure it was one of the biggest bears in the country. The 
bear was tearing off hunks of solid wood as if they were wedges 
of cheese. 

Adams and Tuolumne set to work that same night to rein¬ 
force the trap. For a week Adams stayed beside it on watch 
while Tuolumne brought up provisions and water. Then Adams 
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hired men to spell him on guard part of the time. It was a full 
two months before Adams dared to move the monster. At that 
time Tuolumne and Stanislaus went back to visit their families. 
Adams gave them a horse, complete suits of buckskin, and $ 100 
in gold. They said they expected to be back in a month. But as 
Adams said good-bye, he wondered if he would ever see the boys 
again. With the capture of the big grizzly, some new plans were 
taking shape in his mind—plans which would take him away 
from his camp in the Sierras and lead him into a new type of 
adventure. 

His first job was to move the bear. In Sonora, Adams bought 
a big cage, hired a teamster and an extra yoke of oxen, and 
drove back up the mountain. There the cage was shoved against 
the trap with the doors open between, and all the men tried, 
with yelling and prodding, to jockey the grizzly into its new 
cage. The bear refused to budge. Finally, Adams had to let a 
chain down through the top of the trap, loop it around the bear’s 
neck, pass the chain through the doors of trap and cage, and 
hitch it to the oxen outside. As the four oxen pulled, the bear 
was hauled along, inch by inch, until he reached the connecting 
doors. Then, all at once, he bounded into the iron cage and tore 
around it as if he were going to smash it to pieces. 

The men finally got wheels under the cage, and three days 
later they all pulled into Howard’s Ranch, where Adams had 
already brought his other animals. 

Because of its immense strength, the new bear was named 
Samson. Adams always said that Samson was the biggest bear 
which had ever been captured alive, and no one contradicted 
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him. The bear weighed more than 1,500 pounds. Since he was 
already in his prime, he grew no bigger in captivity. He just grew 
lazy and arrogant with easy living. “Like a pampered monarch,” 
Adams said. 

Before long there was another addition to Adams’ collection 
of grizzlies. In the early spring Lady Washington gave birth to 
a cub, which Adams named General Fremont. The cub had 
been sired by a Rocky Mountain bear, and like all Rocky Moun¬ 
tain grizzlies, its hair was very light in color. Since he was Lady 
Washington’s cub, born and brought up in captivity, Adams ex¬ 
pected him to be the tamest of all his bears. But General Fre¬ 
mont had inherited the quick, savage temper, as well as the 
whitish hair, of his Rocky Mountain ancestors. When he grew 
up, he proved to be the deadliest and the least reliable of Grizzly 
Adams’ bears. 

As for Samson, he probably became the country’s most fam¬ 
ous grizzly. An artist named Charles Nahl painted a picture of 
a grizzly bear which later served as a model for one of the Cali¬ 
fornia bear flags. Nahl had painted a number of Adams’ bears, 
and people believed that the bear on the flag was Samson. Nahl’s 
was the best known of the bear flags until the present one was 
adopted officially in 1953. 

The magnificent grizzly on the modern flag was drawn by Don 
Graeme Kelley of the California Academy of Sciences. But by 
the time it appeared, Californians had grown used to seeing 
Samson on the flag, and Kelley’s picture very carefully followed 
the same general pose. So even today, people say there is still a 
trace of Grizzly Adams’ huge bear Samson on the state flag. 
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Grizzly Adams had been hunting in a valley called Corral 
Hollow, near Livermore Pass in the Coast Ranges. In Ben he 
was finding his dream of a hunting grizzly coming true. The bear 
had never been tried in a dangerous situation, but he had 
learned to stay at heel or to charge at a signal from Adams, and 
he was as eager as the greyhound for the hunt. 

One day Adams discovered that he would have to go back to 
the Sierras for a few days, and he decided to have one last hunt 
near his old camp with Ben and Rambler. By late afternoon 
all three of them—man, bear, and hound—were tired. Ben and 
Rambler had begun to trail along at a little distance behind 
Adams, who was about ready to head for camp himself. He was 
pushing his way through a thicket of chaparral when suddenly 
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he heard a stick snap behind him. He whirled around to see a 
grizzly bear, with three small cubs beside her, towering over 
him. At that very moment she sprang. 

Adams tried to jerk up his rifle, but both he and the rifle 
were slammed to the ground with one slap of the bear’s paw. 
There was the grizzly’s roar in his ears and, at almost the same 
instant, another roar, too, as Ben, with Rambler beside him, 
plunged out of the brush. Without a moment’s hesitation, Ben 
leaped for the grizzly’s throat while the hound fastened onto her 
leg. It gave Adams the split second he needed to grab his rifle 
and leap to one side. As the grizzly sank her teeth into Ben’s 
head and neck, Adams gave what he always called his “grizzly 
yell.” It was a terrible roar, which brought the she-bear again 
to her feet facing him so that Adams was able to get a shot at 
her heart. He saw her fall over backward, but something seemed 
to be blurring his vision. When he took a swab at his eyes, he 
discovered blood washing over his face from a scalp wound. He 
also discovered that the bear had bitten through his buckskins 
and that blood was running out of his neck. 

By this time Ben was streaking toward camp, howling as he 
ran, with blood streaming from his wounds. When Adams 
reached camp, after a very uncomfortable trip, Ben was under 
the wagon, licking his torn sides. Adams patched his bear up be¬ 
fore he attended to his own wounds. Within a week they were 
able to travel again, although they both carried scars from the 
fight for the rest of their lives. The scalp wound accounted for a 
curious dent the size of a dollar on Adams’ head. He made light 
of his own hurts, but he always pointed out the scars on Ben's 
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head with affection and pride. With some other scars, picked up 
later in a fight with a jaguar, they gave the bear a particularly 
tough and raffish appearance. Adams never doubted that Ben 
Franklin had saved his life. From then on he used to speak of 
the bear as “my noble Ben.” 

All that spring and summer Adams traveled through the 
Coast Ranges, hunting and collecting animals, as far as Tulare 
Lake and on to Tejon Pass. He had always before collected 
wild animals to sell. This time he was collecting for the wild 
animal show he expected to have, a show which he felt in his 
heart would be the finest in the country. 

Sometimes he had a companion with him on his hunts. Some¬ 
times he hunted alone with Ben and Rambler. After General 
Fremont was weaned, he brought Lady Washington along, too. 

Ben and Rambler continued to be staunch friends. They were 
never apart for long. Whatever one did, the other would try to 
do, too. If the hound started an antelope, both he and the bear 
would give chase. In no time the greyhound and the antelope 
would be swiftly flying shapes in the distance, with poor Ben 
trying to keep up but falling farther behind at every jump until 
he was loping along alone. Sometimes he would keep at it for 
nearly a mile before he finally gave up and came ambling back 
to Adams. 

When the hound returned, perhaps a full hour later, he would 
run up to Ben, whining and jumping around him as if he were 
scolding the bear for showing up so poorly in the race, Adams 
thought. 

But when it came to hunting, the grizzly was in his own 
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element. From the time he weighed 400 pounds, he would take 
on any animal which roamed the mountains. He and Rambler 
worked as a team, and with each fight they grew more skillful 
until bear and dog worked together with a swift and deadly ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Ben proved untrainable in only one respect. Adams never was 
able to teach him not to kill the cubs after a fight with another 
bear. Rambler caught onto the idea quickly enough. He would 
hold a cub down with his paws until Adams arrived, and then he 
would jump up and wag his tail. But when Ben attacked, he at¬ 
tacked to kill, and the instinct was too strong for even Adams 
to change. 

Adams let the dog and the two bears run loose when they 
were alone in the hills. But when they passed through a settle¬ 
ment, he kept them chained to the wagon. His three pets would 
have made mincemeat of the settlers’ dogs if they had been given 
the chance. No doubt the settlers felt a good deal more com¬ 
fortable to see the grizzlies chained as they traveled along the 
road. Lady Washington by then weighed 800 pounds. 

They all were on the road to San Jose that autumn when 
Adams stopped at a Spaniard’s ranch to rest a mule which had 
gone lame. There Adams, Ben, and Rambler had their last great 
fight with a grizzly bear. 

The Spaniard had asked for their help. A big grizzly had 
been killing his calves and terrorizing the whole neighborhood, 
he said. 

In those days grizzlies often came out of the hills to prey on 
the ranchers’ herds. Early reports describe some of the tricks the 
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grizzlies played to lure cattle to their death. A grizzly would 
come into a meadow and begin to roll around and tumble, turn¬ 
ing somersaults, chasing his tail, and cutting all sorts of capers, 
until the cattle, being curious animals, crowded around to see 
what was going on. When some tasty-looking heifer came push¬ 
ing in close, the bear would suddenly rise onto its hind legs, leap 
at the young cow, and kill her. 

But the grizzly which had been killing the Spaniard’s cattle 
did not bother with any such tomfoolery. This grizzly simply 
marched arrogantly into the corral at night and took his choice 
of the calves. 

Adams went out at once to look over the ground. The corral 
fence was about five feet high, made of wooden stakes driven 
firmly into the ground and fastened with strips of rawhide. 
Adams told the rancher to drive all the cattle out of the corral, 
leaving only the body of the calf which had been killed the night 
before. Then he told the rancher to tie up his dogs and to keep 
all the members of his household indoors. 

As night came on, Adams hid himself with Ben and Rambler 
behind a woodpile not far from the corral. The grizzly appeared 
at about ten o’clock, walking boldly in the moonlight. Once he 
raised his head and sniffed several times as if he sensed a man 
near at hand. Still he did not hesitate in his lordly approach. 
Adams might have taken a shot at him as the animal leaped over 
the corral. Instead, he held his fire. After eating, the bear would 
be slower in his reactions. But it was hard to restrain Ben and 
Rambler. They had not hunted for several days, and both of 
them were aquiver for a fight. 
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When the bear had eaten enough to be a little sluggish, 
Adams crawled up to the side of the corral, shoved his rifle over 
the fence, and fired. As the grizzly fell, Adams called to Ben and 
Rambler. They were in the corral in a flash. For a minute, bears 
and dog were in a roaring, rolling scramble. Adams hurriedly 
reloaded his rifle, watched for his chance, and fired again at the 
grizzly. 

The sound of shots and the terrible roaring of grizzly bears 
brought the Spaniards and their dogs racing out of the house. 
Adams motioned them back. The wounded grizzly had Rambler 
in his mouth. He was shaking the hound while Ben kept leaping 
at him to distract his attention. Adams jumped into the corral 
and rushed up to plunge his knife in the grizzly’s neck. At that 
the bear dropped Rambler and whirled on Adams. A swipe of 
his claw ripped through Adams’ buckskins, but that was all the 
damage the grizzly was able to do. Ben leaped for the bear 
again. As the beast turned toward Ben, Adams was able to jab 
his knife several times behind the grizzly’s shoulder so that the 
bear finally rolled over dead. 

A great shout went up from the Spaniards. The story of the 
battle was passed around the area until Adams found himself be¬ 
ing looked on as a sort of Hercules by the rancheros in the 
neighborhood. Not that he stayed long to be lionized by the 
grateful ranchers. As soon as his mule was able to travel, he 
once more took to the road, heading this time for the cities and 
leaving his hunting days behind him forever. 
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The Great Wild Animal Show Is Formed. 
The Famous P. T. Barnum Comes on the 
Scene-and a Famous Actor in the 
Human Scene Passes from It. 













There are those who say that old Grizzly Adams and his 
menagerie were the forerunners of the great zoological gardens 
of this country, from the Fleishhacker Zoo in San Francisco to 
the Bronx Zoo in New York. They quote a New York editorial 
which ran in Wilke’s Spirit of the Times in 1860, after Adams 
and his wild animals moved East. Under the heading “shall we 
have zoological gardens?” the editorial went on to say: “No 

gathering exists of the beasts and birds of our native land. 

Just look at the collection made by the old Rocky Mountain 
hunter, Adams, and then see what might be done with means 
and science.” 

The crowds loved Grizzly Adams and his bears from the mo- 
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ment he started showing them. First he gave exhibitions in San 
Jose in the autumn of 1855. Then he moved with all his 
animals to San Francisco. He could afford only a big, dingy 
basement at first, but after a few months he was able to rent 
pleasanter quarters at Clay and Kearny. When he opened there 
in December, 1856, he called his menagerie the Pacific Museum. 

The customers saw some fine sights for their twenty-five-cent 
pieces. Black and cinnamon bears, wolves, cougars, deer, elk, 
wildcats, foxes, and a host of smaller animals, including a bald- 
headed eagle, were ranged around the room in cages and stalls. 
Later Adams added an antelope, a sea lion, and a rattlesnake. 
But the stars of the show were always Adams’ grizzly bears. 
They all were there—great Samson, placid Lady Washington, 
noble Ben (with the greyhound, Rambler, still close beside 
him), General Fremont, and the Rocky Mountain bear, Funny 
Joe, still clowning and getting laughs from the crowds with his 
antics. Adams himself cut quite a figure. In his fringed buckskin 
suit, with his sunken, brilliant eyes and all that mane of white 
hair, he looked as wild as any of his grizzlies. 

To the astonishment of the customers, he used to jump on 
Lady Washington’s back and ride her around the hall or put 
on a wrestling match with Ben Franklin, which weighed 800 
pounds by that time. The lordly Samson was still too dangerous 
to be let out of his cage, but even he would turn a somersault 
or two inside his cage at a word from Adams. One thing every¬ 
body noticed: The bears seemed to enjoy performing every 
bit as much as the customers enjoyed watching them. 

Adams had been showing his animals for more than two 
years when he had one of the great blows of his life. On 
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January 18, 1858, his faithful friend Ben Franklin died after 
a week’s illness. Even the newspapers mourned the bear, and 
the Evening Bulletin ran an obituary headed “death of a dis¬ 
tinguished CALIFORNIAN.” 

Adams never got over his grief for his “noble Ben.” More¬ 
over, successful as the menagerie was, Adams was no more 
canny about money than he had been when he first arrived in 
California. By the time he had been running the show for three 
years, he was again having money troubles. In January, 1860, 
he took passage on the clipper ship Golden Fleece and sailed 
around the Horn with all his animals. In New York he went into 
partnership with P. T. Barnum. 

When he arrived, he was in very poor shape. Before he had 
left California, he had had several set-tos with Samson and 
General Fremont. The last time, a blow of General Fremont’s 
paw had reopened an old head wound, the wound he had re¬ 
ceived some years before in his battle with a she-bear in the 
Sierras. He still walked with his old zest, but when he took off 
his new cap, made from the head and shoulders of a wolf, 
Barnum was horrified to see the condition of his skull. 

“That looks like a very dangerous wound,” Barnum said in 
consternation. 

“Yes, that will fix me out,” Grizzly Adams told him serenely. 
“It had nearly healed, but old Fremont opened it for me—for 
the third or fourth time—before I left California.” He shook 
his battered head. “Mr. Barnum, I am not the man I was five 
years ago. Then I felt able to stand the hug of any grizzly living. 
But I have been beaten to jelly, torn almost limb from limb, 
nearly chewed and spit out by these treacherous grizzly bears. 
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But I am good for a few months yet, and by that time I hope 
I shall gain enough to make my old woman comfortable, for 
I have been absent from her some years.” 

The show started triumphantly with a parade down Broad¬ 
way and the Bowery. Directly behind a blaring band, at the 
head of the procession, horses dragged a platform on which 
Grizzly Adams sat astride General Fremont, with two other 
grizzly bears posed beside him. 

For weeks they played to packed houses, but Barnum was 
worried, as was the doctor who dressed Grizzly Adams’ head 
wounds each day. In spite of the vitality and snap he put into 
his act, it was clear that Adams was suffering. It was also clear 
that he was growing weaker every day. At the end of six weeks 
the doctor told him that he had only a few weeks to live and 
that he should settle his affairs. In fact, he said, Adams ought 
to be stretched out, resting on his deathbed right then, instead 
of putting his grizzly bears through their paces. 

Adams finally agreed to sell out to Barnum, but he insisted 
that Barnum hire him to travel and show his bears through New 
England that summer at $60 a week, plus traveling expenses 
for himself and his wife. 

Barnum told him that he would gladly hire him, but he added, 
“At best, you cannot stand it more than a fortnight.” 

Some of the old fire came back into Adams’ eyes. “What will 
you give me extra if I travel and exhibit the bears every day 
for ten weeks?” he asked. 

Barnum said that he would give him $500 extra, although 
he thought it was only a grisly sort of joke, considering Adams’ 
condition. From that minute Adams settled down to the job of 
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holding death at bay for ten weeks, as if death were some kind 
of animal that could be daunted by sheer willpower. 

At the end of five weeks his eyes were glassy, and he trem¬ 
bled constantly. “My ten weeks are half gone and I’m good 
for your five hundred dollars,” he told Barnum with a wild 
sort of grin. 

Barnum offered to pay him $250 if he would give up and 
go home right then. But Adams only laughed at him. 

At the end of the ninth week Adams was too weak to lead 
the bears into the show ring, although he still managed to put 
them through their acts. At the end of the tenth week Barnum 
handed him $500. 

“I suppose you’re going to give me this new hunting dress?” 
Adams asked in an offhand tone. 

The new hunting suit, made of beaver skins, had cost Barnum 
$150. “Oh, no,” Barnum told him. “I got that for your suc¬ 
cessor who will exhibit the bears tomorrow. Besides, you have 
no possible use for it.” 

Adams considered this remark for a moment and then said, 
“If you won’t give me this new hunter’s dress, just draw up a 
little writing and sign it, saying I may wear it until I have 
done with it.” 

Knowing that Grizzly Adams had only a few days at the 
most to live, Barnum drew up the paper and signed it to humor 
the old mountaineer. 

Adams took to his bed and never got up again. But on the 
day he died, less than a week later, he called his wife and told 
her to have him buried in the new hunting suit. “Barnum agreed 
to let me have it until I have done with it,” he said with a grin, 
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“and I was determined to fix his flint this time. He shall never 
see that dress again.” 

Almost his last words were: “Won’t Barnum open his eyes 
when he finds I have humbugged him by being buried in his 
new hunting dress?” 

He was buried at Charlton, Massachusetts. The gravestone 
is marked with his real name, John Adams, instead of James 
Capen Adams, the name which he had used for so long. On 
the stone, with the carving of a hunter and a grizzly bear, there 
is a verse: 


And silent now the hunter lays 
Sleep on, brave tenant of the wild 
Great Nature owns her simple child 
And Nature’s God to whom alone 
The secret of the heart is known 
In silence whispers that his work is done 
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